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E.S.A. in the Tropics 


The demands of education know no frontiers. No organisation is more aware 
of this fact than the E.S.A. which supplies every form of school stationery 
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Suppliers of Uniforms, Sports Gear, Visual Aid Equipment, Infant Teaching 
Apparatus, Trophies, and all other school requirements. 

Catalogues will be sent to Education Departments and Principals 


of Schools on request. 
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—and, they last so much longer 


Winsor & Newton Water Colour brushes cost no 
more than ordinary “school” brushes. 

When you use SERIES 36 BRUSHES, 

you have brushes that are made 

by hand from pure squirrel 

hair; that have good 

points ; that keep their 

shape and spring. Each 

brush bears the guarantee 


of a world-famous name. 
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Winsor & Newton Inc., 902 Broadway, NewYork, 10. 
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The Eastern Caribbean Regional 
Library 


By S. W. Hockey, Director 


(We have received a report on the progress of this interesting experiment for the 
period 1941-1950, and we are grateful to Mr. Hockey for allowing us to reproduce 
an abbreviated version.—Ed., Oversea Education) 


History and Development 


HISis an account of an experiment 
which has been responsible during 
the last nine years for the establish- 
ment of one important and rapidly 
developing library service, and the 
conversion of five small subscription 
libraries into free public library services. 
By training staff in the basic principles 
of library administration and by a 
general insistence on recognised stand- 
ards of librarianship it has gathered 
round it a body of trained and en- 
thusiastic librarians who will ensure the 
steady development of the newly 
formed services. 
The work of the regional organisation 
is to assist the local authorities for a 
limited period in the early stages, this 
assistance gradually decreasing until the 
local authorities can take over the 
reorganised services as going concerns. 
The regional scheme hopes ultimately 
to establish a co-operative enterprise in 


which all the libraries in the area will 
combine, and to which each will make 
some financial contribution. 


This enterprise, like so many develop- 
ments in library services, owes its 
inception to the generosity of the 
Carnegie Corporation, and in 1933 
Mr. (now Dr.) Ernest Savage surveyed 
the libraries in the British and American 
possessions in the Caribbean and 
produced a report. As a result of this 
report, the Government of Trinidad 
received an offer of 70,000 dollars for 
the establishment of a library service in 
Trinidad and Tobago, some 30,000 
dollars being earmarked for the estab- 
lishment of a central library service, and 
the remainder for operating expenses 
during the first four years, after which 
time the Government of Trinidad would 
undertake to continue to finance and 
develop a free public library service. 
An additional 10,000 dollars was to be 
granted for the extension of the scheme 





to the other colonies in the Eastern 
Caribbean and British Guiana, but owing 
to war-time conditions and the subse- 
quent change in policy of the Carnegie 
Corporation, this has never been 
granted. Thus the central library began 
in the same way as many of the English 
county libraries, the Carnegie grant 
being conditional upon the local 
authority’s taking over and developing 
the service after an agreed period of 
Carnegie aid. 

The Government of Trinidad ac- 
cepted the Carnegie offer, and in 1941, 
eight years after Dr. Savage’s report, 
Dr. Helen Gordon Stewart, a distin- 
guished Canadian librarian, was 
appointed as director, and the central 
library scheme was launched. During 
the first four years Dr. Stewart laid the 
foundations for the central library ser- 
vice we know today, a service which is 
taking books to the country districts of 
Trinidad and Tobago by book van, 
branches and centres, and all the other 
methods of county library administra- 
tion. 

1945, 


the Trinidad 


In January, 
Government formally assumed responsi- 
bility for the operation of the central 
library in the colony, and the first of 
the library services was safely launched ; 
but the original idea of a regional service 
for the Caribbean as a whole had not 


been forgotten. It was the realisation 
that the only solution was to do for 
the other Colonies what had been done 
for Trinidad, that is, to establish 
library services in each Colony, and 
after a limited period of support to 
hand them over to local Governments 
as going concerns, which prompted the 
British Council to undertake its exten- 
sion along these lines, and from 
Ist January, 1945, the Council therefore 
undertook to finance the Scheme for a 
further period. Dr. Stewart became the 
Director for the Council, and although 
she supervised the work of the Central 
Library during the absence of the 
Director Designate in England for 
professional training, it is from 1945 
that the Regional Scheme breaks away 


from the Central and begins its work 
outside of Trinidad. Dr. Stewart 
planned this work in three stages. 

The first stage was the setting up of 
Demonstrations in each of the island 
libraries to prove the need and to 
persuade the authorities in these 
colonies of the desirability of a free 
public library service. Books and 
equipment for the demonstrations were 
provided from Regional Library funds, 
and payments made to library staffs for 
the work involved. Dr. Stewart set up 
demonstrations in each of the libraries 
in the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
except Barbados, which already had an 
excellent and well established library 
service, and British Guiana. Her 
technique was simple and effective. She 
took over part of the library building, 
had book stacks and furniture made, 
trained one of the local staff to issue the 
books and to keep the necessary records, 
and set up in effect what was a miniature 
public library with two or three thousand 
well chosen books. These could be 
borrowed by anyone, free of charge, and 
for the first time in most of these 
islands the ordinary man and woman 
saw what a public library service really 
means. As the intention is to build up 
island library services on the Trinidad 
Central Library model, Dr. Stewart also 
began to push out into the country 
districts setting up centres based on the 
main library, as far as local conditions 
and the resources available permitted. 
During this time the scheme received 
the benefit of another report, Mr. 
Edward Sydney, Librarian of Leyton, 
making a survey for the Council in 
February-March, 1947, and putting 
forward recommendations for future 
policy. In 1948 the present Director, 
Deputy Director and Cataloguer were 
appointed from England, and Dr. 
Stewart retired in June of that year. 
Many tributes have been paid to the 
work accomplished by that remarkable 
woman during her eight years in the 
Caribbean, where her name will long be 
remembered. Carried out during the 
war years under the most difficult 





conditions, and at times practically 
single-handed, it was an outstanding 
achievement ; only those of us who are 
following her realise the labour involved 
in launching a service of this kind over 
so vast an area, and how well the 
foundations had been laid. 


The second stage of development has 
been defined as follows: ‘‘On the 
library authorities accepting the princi- 
ple of free public library services and 
making adequate provision for them, 
the demonstration books and equip- 
ment would be handed over with the 
undertaking that the Regional Library 
would continue to build up book stocks 
over the next few years and aid in the 
work of reorganisation and _ staff 
training.”” The single paragraph sums 
up the several years of hard and 
continuous work upon which we are 
now engaged. The Director first 


visited each of the colonies, and at the 
request of the Library Boards, submitted 
reports on the library services, with 
recommendations for organisation and 
development, together with estimates of 


the annual cost of maintenance. These 
in turn were submitted to the various 
Governments and, after many delays 
and frustrations, satisfactory schemes 
have been evolved and Regional 
Library staff are now going out to assist 
in the work of reorganisation, of which 
a more detailed account will appear in 
this report. 


The third and final stage of the work 
will be the formation of the projected 
Regional Library, which will be main- 
tained out of the funds contributed by 
each colony and governed by a repre- 
sentative body drawn from each of the 
participating colonies. 


Mr. Sydney defines the main func- 
tions of such an organisation as 
follows :— 

(i) To maintain constant contact 
between all libraries in the area 
for their mutual benefit. 

(ii) To establish and maintain a union 
catalogue of the book stocks of 
the area. 


(iii) To organise the machinery of 
inter-lending between libraries. 
(iv) To build up a pool stock of books 
comprehensive in range and 
quality, but mainly of books not 
ordinarily purchased for general 
library work in the islands. 
(v) To act as a bibliographical in- 
formation centre for the region. 
(vi) To establish in due course a 
working relationship with the 
other libraries of the Caribbean. 
Obviously there is no point in con- 
sidering a regional service in these 
terms until all the library services in the 
area are firmly established, and proving, 
by the work they are doing, the need 
for such a service. Side by side with the 
work of establishing library services, we 
are, however, laying the foundations of 
such an organisation : firstly, by setting 
up a union catalogue of all the book 
stocks, and secondly, by building up the 
specialist book stock described above. 
We are also making the regional library 
a centre for professional training, and a 
detailed reading of this report will make 
it clear that all the work of the regional 
library is directly or indirectly based on 
this principle of co-ordinating the work 
of all the library services in the area. 
The eventual form which the regional 
organisation will take depends upon the 
time which can be given for the newly 
formed library services to take root and 
develop, and (an overriding considera- 
tion in the West Indies) the extent to 
which the various Governments can 
commit themselves financially to such a 
scheme. 


Organisation 


The library shares the first floor of 
White Hall with the British Council 
offices, and has also taken over two 
rooms in the basement, one as a stack 
room for making up collections and the 
other providing rather cramped quarters 
for the bindery. 

The main work of the cataloguing 
department falls into three parts: 
(a) the processing, cataloguing and 
allocation of books received by the 








regional library for distribution to the 
region; (5) the provision, where 
necessary, of catalogues for the 
libraries in the region as they are 
reorganised, and their subsequent main- 
tenance ; (c) the formation of a union 
catalogue of the book stocks in the 
various libraries. 

The Dewey classification system is 
used, and except in libraries where 
dictionary catalogues were in existence, 
classified catalogues with author index 
have been set up. Key cards are 
provided with all the books presented 
by the regional library. In some of the 
smaller libraries, as a temporary assis- 
tance until trained staff become avail- 
able, full cataloguing is done for all 
books added to the stock, either locally 
or from the regional library. The union 
catalogue is being compiled in the usual 
way from bibliographical slips sent in 
from the libraries, regional library 
presentations being catalogues for the 
union catalogue before they are sent 
out. Harrods cards are used, author 
and title cards being sent out with each 
book and another set being provided 
for the first copy of every book for the 
union catalogue. The use of these cards 
has obviated a good deal of copy typing, 
and has considerably eased the strain 
on the cataloguing department. The 
British National Bibliography is also 
proving to be useful, particularly in the 
smaller libraries, both for assistance in 
classification and cataloguing, and for 
book selection. 

No binding has been done for many 
years in most of the libraries in the area, 
and the weeding out of the old book 
stocks during reorganisation revealed 
many books which could still do useful 
service if they could be rebound. 
Facilities for binding are few and it was 
therefore decided to start a small 
bindery on an experimental basis. A 
binder who had formerly been employed 
as a chauffeur, but who had been 
attending classes in book-binding, was 
appointed in 1948, and three assistants 
were added to the staff in November- 
December, 1949. All these assistants 








are taking the appropriate City and 
Guilds examinations, and the binder 
hopes to complete his final examination 
in May, 1951. 

The work of the bindery has been 
considerably impeded by the difficulty 
in obtaining equipment, although 
material has generally been in good 
supply. For example, it was not possible 
to obtain a guillotine, an essential piece 
of equipment, until May, 1950, and 
considerable expense and delay were 
incurred by books having to be sent to 
a commercial firm for cutting. Now, 
however, the bindery is fully equipped 
and manned by a trained staff, and 
during 1951 the work done will be 
carefully costed. The result of this 
year’s working will decide whether or 
not a bindery of this kind is an economic 
proposition, and if it can pay its way, 
it will be a valuable argument in favour 
of centralising services of thiskind. The 
quality of the work being done is 
excellent and equal to anything which 
can be produced by a commercial 
bindery. 

It is hoped that during 1951 the 
bindery will be able to carry out an 
investigation of ‘‘ Perfect’? binding, in 
which the pages of the book are secured 
by a synthetic flexible glue instead of 
sewing in the traditional manner. If 
this method proves successful under 
tropical conditions, considerable econo- 
mies in the rebinding of the cheaper and 
more ephemeral types of book should 
be effected. 

During the past 24 years constantly 
increasing use has been made of the 
regional library’s inter-lending service, 
by which books which are not in stock 
in a local library may be obtained on 
special loan, either from the regional 
library itself or from another in the 
region. The usual routines for this type 
of service have now been set up, and 
now that the union catalogue is becoming 
truly comprehensive and class lists for 
the regional library are being prepared, 
the use made of this service should 
rapidly increase. The first step towards 
extending the scope of the biblio- 
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graphical work to the non-British 
islands has been taken by an agreement 
with the Librarian of the Caribbean 
Commission for the inter-lending of 
specially requested books, and the 
distribution of these class lists to non- 
British libraries in the Caribbean. 


Training 

In his 1934 report, Dr. Savage had 
stated that “the primary need is a 
contribution to the cost of training for 
librarianship, now almost unknown”’, 
and when the regional library began 
under the direction of Dr. Stewart in 
1941, she found the libraries in the area 
staffed by completely untrained per- 
sonnel, from whom a nucleus of trained 


staff had to be created as quickly as* 


possible to begin the work at head- 
quarters, and to take charge of the 
demonstration libraries being set up in 
the region. Dr. Stewart therefore 
instituted an annual six months training 
course in Trinidad, which had the limited 
objective of providing elementary 
training for existing staff and recruits 
from outside, a certificate of competency 
being granted at the end of these 
courses. As far as possible, only 
persons with a suitable educational 
background were accepted, but many of 
the entrants proved to be without 
aptitude for the work, or deserted 
library work for other spheres. Of the 
total of 58 students attending these 
courses from 1941 to 1948, only 28 
remained in library work for three 
years or more. The certificates granted 
were of purely local value, but by this 
system of training, a body of library 
assistants who were capable of carrying 
out the routines of the demonstration 
libraries was formed, in spite of the high 
wastage of trained assistants who, for 
one reason or another, did not stay in 
library work. 

The eventual need for training on a 
wider basis had always been realised, 
and by 1948 conditions had _ been 
created which made it possible to put 
within the reach of library staff in the 
Caribbean the attainment of professional 








qualifications of international standing. 
Nearly every library now had on the 
staff at least one person capable of 
carrying out the essential elementary 
tasks which had been the main purpose 
of the training classes hitherto ; and it 
was felt that a higher standard of 
librarianship would be reached if 
students were to work for examinations 
in which they would be competing 
against librarians in other countries. 
It was therefore decided to base the 
training on the examination system of 
the British Library Association, which 
is expressly charged with the duty of 
promoting education in librarianship 
and with organising examinations. 

To conform with the Library Asso- 
ciation regulations, students could only 
be accepted if they had reached the 
required educational standard, if they 
were already on the staff of an approved 
library, and would have completed 
twelve months’ full-time service in a 
library at the date of the examination. 
The insistence on these qualifications 
has ensured, as far as possible, the 
recruitment of suitable persons into the 
library services ; and the fact that only 
one person of the 33 trained since 1948 
is no longer doing library work indicates 
the soundness of the present method of 
recruitment. 

The first six months’ training course 
was held from January to June, 1949, 
and all the eleven students were success- 
ful in the Elementary examination 
which was taken at the end of it. Two 
students had already passed this 
examination in November, 1948, and 
the situation now arising was that 
training on two levels for the Entrance 
and Registration examinations was 
becoming necessary, and that in the not 
distant future, training for the Final 
examination would also have to be 
considered. It was becoming clear that 
it would not be practicable to run two 
(and later three) such full-time courses 
during the year, and as the students had 
proved by their work that such intensive 
training was not necessary, this was 
abandoned in favour of a system of 






correspondence courses lasting for five 
months, followed by one month of 
personal tuition in the regional library 
prior to the examination. 

Correspondence courses have there- 
fore been arranged to cover the syllabi 
of both the Entrance and the Regist- 
ration examinations. The courses 
consist of 20 lessons on each subject, 
each lesson including a reading list, 
notes on the subject dealt with, and 
questions to be answered in writing. 
They demand a high standard of work, 
which ensures that the regional library 
funds which are used for this purpose 
are expended only upon people who are 
prepared to take their training seriously. 
Travel expenses and a_ subsistence 
allowance are paid by the regional 
library when necessary. 

One month before the examinations, 
the students come to Trinidad for a 
four-week course of personal tuition, 
which consists mainly of lectures and 
demonstrations, with visits to other 
libraries (such as the Caribbean Com- 


mission), printing houses, and so on. 
The training programme instituted 
since 1948 has proved an unqualified 
success, and although the numbers are 
necessarily small, the percentages of 
passes compare very favourably indeed 
with those for the examinations as a 


whole. The training courses have been 
the most arduous and at the same time 
the most satisfying side of the work of 
the regional library, and it can be said 
that the students return to their libraries 
not only more efficient library assistants 
but animated with the spirit of true 
librarianship, without which technical 
efficiency is of little use. 


Policy and Methods 


The projected area of the regional 
scheme extends from the Virgin Islands 
in the Leewards to British Guiana on 
the South American continent, a dist- 
ance of some 900 miles, which, super- 
imposed upon a map of Europe, would 
reach approximately from the Orkneys 
in the north to Basle in the south, with 
London as the headquarters. The area 


includes ten separate library services and 
five different governments. 

This is a composite picture of the 
history of the typical island library. 
We find a good building, usually built 
by Carnegie funds in the early years 
of the century, supplied with a good 
standard collection of books and opened 
as the Carnegie Free Library. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to economic conditions, 
a concession had to be made allowing 
subscriptions to be charged to sup- 
plement the meagre local grants, with 
the inevitable result that as the years 
went by the library dwindled to a 
small subscription library with its scanty 
income mainly devoted to supplying 
periodicals to a handful of subscribers. 
Very few books were bought, and a 
survey in 1948 found that a large 
proportion of the original stock still 
remained on the shelves, fighting a 
losing battle against the cockroach and 
silver fish, but seldom troubled by the 
rude hand of a borrower. Trained staff 
was non-existent, and indeed un- 
necessary for the work being done. 

This was the background against 
which Dr. Stewart set up her “ free 
library demonstrations ”’, which resulted 
in the free public library principle being 
accepted and the library service being 
established and financed by the Govern- 
ment. The stage was now set for the 
reorganisation of the library, which was 
usually ‘‘ closed for alterations” for a 
month or six weeks, during which time 
the director or deputy director, with 
two members of the staff, assisted the 
local staff in the work of transforming 
the library into a headquarters library, 
serving as a public library for the capital 
town and also as the administrative 
centre for the organisation of the rural 
service. The usual departments were 
set up—lending library, reference and 
reading, and children’s library, with a 
stack room and work room for the 
rural work, and the appropriate routines 
for the issuing of books, keeping the 
necessary records, etc., were instituted. 
The library’s own book stock was 
processed and catalogued and _ the 





** Demonstration’? books and any 
further regional library presentations 
were then combined in one sequence on 
the shelves. The most encouraging 
feature of these operations was the 
interest displayed by the local com- 
mittees and the inhabitants and, after 
weeks of co-operative work by car- 
penters and many other willing helpers 
the library would emerge from dust and 
chaos, equipped to carry out its new 
duties and be formally opened as a 
Free Public Library Service. One 
would like to report that the portrait of 
Andrew Carnegie, which is usually 
found somewhere on the wall, was seen 
to smile approval! From this point the 
regional library undertakes, for a limited 
period, to continue to build up the book 
stock and to assist in any other way, 
short of direct financial aid, in the 
development of the reorganised service. 
That is briefly the position in most of 
the library services at the moment, and 
having achieved what is something of a 
revolution, the Library Boards are 
sometimes rather shocked to be told 
that this is only the beginning. 


In moving on to the next stage of 
development, the extension to the small 
towns and villages, many obstacles 
familiar to all British County Librarians, 
such as the reluctance of some of the 
Town Boards to relinquish their 
autonomy to a “ government library 
service ’’, still have to be overcome : 
equally familiar will be the practical 
difficulties of organising, with limited 
resources, services of this kind over areas 
where communications are often 
extremely bad, and the usual back- 
ground of social services and public 
amenities practically non-existent. In 
general the policy being adopted is that 
of actual deposits of books in library 
centres in selected towns and villages 
rather than a travelling library service. 
The reasons for this decision are :— 

(i) A library centre, open two or 
three times a week, situated in 
some building in a central position 
can be of greater service to the 


community than occasional visits 
of a book van. 


(ii) It is possible to open the libraries 


at times suited to the readers 
rather than the readers having to 
conform to the limitations of a 
book van schedule. 

A community will develop a 
greater interest and pride in a 
library which they consider to be 
‘**their own” than in a service 
which they can see only occa- 
sionally. 

Now that community centres are 
being set up it is becoming 
possible, not only to find a room 
in which to house the library, but 
also to organise local library com- 
mittees and to locate and appoint 
local librarians. Moreover the 
community centres can be used as 
reading rooms even when the 
library is closed. This is of 
particular importance in country 
districts where inadequate housing 
and lack of lighting make reading 
at home difficult if not impossible. 


(v) Roads, when they exist, are often 


bad and the rate of depreciation 
and the cost of maintaining a book 
van will be correspondingly high. 
This saving will offset the cost of 
the somewhat larger book stocks 
required for a service of “ fixed ” 
centres. 


(vi) The collections of books, which 


will be changed wholly or partially 
three or four times yearly, will 
remain in a given place long 
enough for the reader to use all 
the books he requires. The con- 
stantly changing stock of a book 
van leads to either many people 
missing books which they had 
noted for future reading or to an 
overloading of the “reserved 
books” routine. Naturally a 
reservation or ‘* request ’’ service 
must be used in any case, but it 
will not be subjected to such heavy 
demands as a book van service 
would occasion, and a postal 
service along the lines of the 





student service in English County 
Libraries can deal with a large 
proportion of special requests. 


The great weakness of this method is, 
of course, that voluntary workers and 
local Library Committees, however 
enthusiastic, have their limitations, and 
that unless constant supervision by 
trained staff can be maintained from the 
main library, the overall service will be 
uneven, and in some cases completely 
ineffectual. No one who has worked in 
an English County Library will have 
any illusions about the value of the 
** box of books’? method which failed, 
and in some places is still failing, to 
touch more than a fraction of the 
population which a library should be 
serving, and every effort is being made 
to ensure that the closest contact is 
maintained between headquarters staff 
and the branches and centres. The 


present deficiency both in quantity and 
quality of trained staff in some of the 
islands and the lack of appreciation of 
the need for “‘field’’ work on this scale 
will have to be overcome, but some help 
is being obtained by effecting a close 


liaison with officers of the Social Welfare 
and Education Departments whose 
duties take them periodically into the 
country districts, one officer of this kind 
usually being a member of the Library 
Board. 


Summary 

It is not easy to sum up in a few 
paragraphs the work of an organisation 
which is spread over such a wide area 
and in which the pattern of development 
is so unequal, and any general survey 
of the use made of the library services 
must be qualified by three important 
considerations, namely, the rudimentary 
state of most of the services, the lack of 


awareness of the potentialities of library 
services both by the general public and 
the bodies responsible for them, and 
most important of all, the lack of fully 
qualified staff. The statistics will show 
a high proportion of non-fiction issues, 
but the usual self-congratulations in- 
dulged in by librarians on this score 
must be to some extent nullified by the 
statement that the policy has been to 
use the limited book funds for the 
provision of good basic non-fiction, 
suitable for the needs of the communities 
served, to the exclusion of popular 
fiction. Nevertheless it is clear from 
the continuous and intelligent use which 
is made of the books that at this stage 
the emphasis on the educational role of 
the library is the right approach in this 
area, where so many of the ordinary 
educational facilities are lacking. The 
provision of a library service needs 
more than a stock of books and the 
machinery for issuing them; it needs 
library staff, not only technically 
trained but also capable of assessing the 
needs of the borrowers, directing their 
reading, and ensuring that the resources 
of the libraries, both their own and those 
available from outside, are used to the 
full. 

Until these conditions are created the 
library services can be little better than 
the subscription libraries which they are 
replacing, and their main purpose will 
remain unaccomplished, not only in the 
wider extension services, but also in the 
basic work of the main departments. 
The fact that so far little or nothing has 
been done to provide an adequate 
library service for children and adoles- 
cents, one of the most vital and 
rewarding aspects of library work in an 
area of this kind, is sufficient to illustrate 
the truth of this statement. 

















Progress in Pare 








By H. MASON, Social Development Officer, Tanganyika 


HIS is an account of a small-scale 
experiment in community develop- 
ment, starting from a mass literacy 
scheme, its aim being to try out some 
common techniques in mass literacy. 
It is not an account of a “‘ high-pressure’”’ 
community development drive. 


The Wapare 


In the North Pare Mountains—a 
cigar-shaped formation 15 miles long 
and at its broadest 5 miles wide, 
50 miles south-east of Mount Kili- 
manjaro, and rising to heights of 6,000 
feet, with a population of approximately 
20,000 people—live part of the Wapare, 
a small tribe who for some years now 
have had their feet firmly on the path 
of progress. Their mountains are 
reached by a stony, twisting mountain 
road, dug some 15 years ago by com- 
munal effort, and now being extended 
and re-aligned. In the hill areas a 
rapid increase in population, the cutting 
down of most of the original forest (a 
by-product of contact with Western 
civilisation!), uncontrolled _hill-top 
grazing and _ over-cropping, have 
produced a situation all too familiar in 
Africa—more and more people trying 
to get a living out of a soil which is 
more and more eroded and less and less 
fertile every year. The Wapare have 
found two temporary solutions to this 
problem. Firstly, every year hundreds 
of youths leave the hills to seek employ- 
ment in the towns, and in some parishes 
the absentee population is as high as 
80% of the able-bodied males; and 
secondly, the main food producing area 
has shifted from the hills to the fertile 
foothills, 2,000 feet below. The Wapare, 
however, are not a poor people. A 
village pot-making industry, with 


markets in the big towns ; surplus rice 
and maize production in the plains ; 
cotton and coffee exports; and re- 
mittances sent to families by absentees— 
all contribute to producing a high 
standard of living in comparison with 
many other parts of East Africa. In 
addition, the Wapare have a tradition 
of free communal work which has been 
guided by District Commissioners with 
the result that a network of roads is now 
fast reaching completion (and these are 
difficult roads to make), and the central 
section of the region has astonishingly 
large numbers of schools, elementary 
education being available for nearly 80% 
of the children of school age. The 
Wapare, too, have a flair for trading 
and in the small central valley of the 
Usangi chiefdom along one of the rare 
stretches of level road, there are above 
30 shops in a mile and a half of road, 
some carrying stocks worth several 
hundred pounds, and most with one or 
two treadle sewing machines, busy 
turning out brightly coloured garments 
for the dress conscious Wapare women. 
The traders and teachers form an 
intelligentsia which, very wisely is 
associated with local government 
through the channel of a democratically 
elected Chiefdom Council in both 
chiefdoms of North Pare. 


The Literacy Campaign 

In these delectable mountains and 
amongst these people an experiment in 
community development is taking place 
as a pilot scheme for the whole territory. 
This scheme is the result of Professor 
C. H. Philips’ report to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in 1947, in which, 
inter alia, he recommended that an 
experiment in mass education, with the 





main emphasis on mass literacy, should 
take place in North Pare. 

Accordingly, in 1949, the Social 
Welfare Organiser, Mr. R. W. Blaxland, 
selected six Africans who, after a period 
of training at Dar es Salaam, and some 
practical experience with adults under 
the direction of an Education Officer— 
Mr. Shann (co-author with Mr. Blax- 
land of the literacy primer Twende 
Tusome)—were posted to North Pare 
later in 1949, with a Welfare Officer, 
Mr. Mackay, in charge of the team. A 
social survey of the hill areas was 
immediately put under way, local com- 
mittees set up, and enrolment of 
** pupils ’’ began. 

Unfortunately, the literacy primers 
were still in the process of being printed, 
and supplies did not reach North Pare 
until February, 1950, when some of the 
initial enthusiasm had already evapora- 
ted, to be replaced among the more 
“‘educated’’ members of the com- 


munity by suspicions as to government’s 
motives in sending a full-time European 
and an expensive staff to teach the aged 


to read and write ; an expense which, 
in their view, would have been better 
applied to improving their schools. 
Several hundred literacy primers— 
selling at -/20 cents (or 23d.) a copy— 
were, however, quickly sold and some 
classes were formed, but the advent of 
the long rains prevented any expansion ; 
indeed most classes closed down. In 
the meantime, at Dar es Salaam the 
functions of the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment had come under review and the 
department was re-designed as_ the 
Department of Social Development ; 
the Social Welfare Organiser was away 
on long leave ; and the direction of the 
North Pare Scheme had to be left to a 
series of Welfare and Assistant Welfare 
Officers. At one point, it appeared that 
the scheme was moribund, and ought to 
be abandoned. Vigorous action by the 
District Commissioner, however, led to 
his taking over the direction of the 
scheme, and an organisation of village 
committees, under the chairmanship of 
village headmen, with links to a chief- 
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dom committee, was set up in both 
chiefdoms of North Pare. The trained 
African staff were assigned to parishes ; 
three of them, being local men, worked 
in their own home areas. With this 
special backing from the Administration 
the scheme began to pick up momentum 
and several hundred people became 
active members of shule—informal 
groups meeting in the open, in some 
cases under the direction of volunteers, 
and in others of the paid African staff, 
and from October, 1950, under the 
supervision of the present writer. 

By the end of January, 1951, 1,500 
people—mostly women and _ girls— 
were involved in the literacy campaign. 
Testing of literates began in January, 
1951, and before the long rains in 
March, 143 literacy certificates were 
issued. 


From Literacy to Community Develop- 
ment 


When enthusiasm for literacy was at 
its height, and just before the long 
rains, the scheme was enlarged in order 
to assist in solving one of the major 
problems of the hills—erosion, using 
the good will and co-operation of the 
people built up during the literacy 
campaign. In co-operation with 
specialist officers of the District Team, 
the following targets were drawn up :— 


1. The fostering of stall-feeding of 
cattle. 

The planting of barrier hedges 
of elephant grass. 

3. The planting of trees. 


These three aims are very closely 
inter-related. The covering of hill-tops 
with trees cannot be carried out if the 
hill-tops are grazed. Stall-feeding to 
stop grazing cannot be introduced 
unless alternative fodder is provided. 
The planting of barrier hedges of 
elephant grass will, we hope, both 
provide this extra fodder and, if 
planted along the contours, in hillside 
farms, prevent wash. 

An African Agricultural Assistant, 
Mr. D. A. Mwakosya, was posted to 
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North Pare, and he and the existing 
Agricultural Instructors joined the 
development team. A month was spent 
in propaganda. The literacy shule 
were used as platforms for putting over 
propaganda to the women; usually 
followed by strip film shows in the 
evening. At each meeting, demonstra- 
tions were given of methods of planting 
elephant grass, and several groups of 
women, and a few men, were taken to 
the Rural Middle School where about 
an acre of mature elephant grass was 
available. A meeting of school teachers 
was held (over 80 attended) at which the 
aims of this part of the scheme were 
discussed and agreed to; and of both 
Chiefdom Councils. Visits were also 
made, by invitation, to village meetings 
(the Sunday village meeting at which 
tribal affairs are discussed is an estab- 
lished feature of Upare) and an 
organisation of small volunteer village 
committees was set up. Two half-day 
courses were held for teachers and local 
leaders in the planting of elephant grass, 
and the use of the line level. Line 
levels were issued to those willing to 
help mark contours. 

Only a small amount of elephant 
grass was available in the hills—about 
14 acres. Arrangements were made to 
rail further supplies from outside— 
three bogey-loads in all. 

The first planting was done ten days 
before the long rains which, con- 
veniently for us, not only came in time 
to save this first planting, but were also 
the best rains for some years. Cutting 
of local supplies of planting material 
and carrying of imported material were 
done by volunteer labour—in one 
headman’s area a party of men and 
women walked five miles to cut their 
supplies, and walked the same distance 
home carrying what they had cut. 
Within three weeks of the beginning of 
the rains, all local supplies had been 
cut and planted, and there were often 
angry scenes when headmen had the 
unenviable task of dividing up imported 
loads of elephant grass between a crowd 
of women. One load of elephant grass 


which arrived up the mountain too late 
for distribution had vanished by the 
morning, and great difficulty was 
experienced in reserving enough planting 
material for bulking for future years. 
We could have disposed of ten times 
the amount available. 

Tree planting followed a_ similar 
pattern. Our aim was to get everyone 
to plant only a few trees—SO at the 
most—but to plant them properly. In 
the past, thousands of trees have been 
planted, but the mortality rate has been 
high, often 90%. Again, propaganda 
was put out; and the two nurserymen 
briefed. The plan was that trees would 
be planted (a) communally on hill-tops, 
and (b) by individuals on their own land. 
In both cases, holes were to be dug, 
properly spaced and manured, and, 
after inspection by a member of the 
development team, permission would be 
given for trees to be collected from the 
nurseries. This organisation did, in 
fact, function for a few weeks, but the 
demand became so great that we could 
not keep strict control and trees were 
given out indiscriminately. Half a 
million trees had disappeared from the 
nurseries by the end of May. The 
mortality rate will, no doubt, still be 
high, but less than in previous years, 
partly because of our humble efforts, 
but mainly because of the abundant rain. 
The best communal planting was done 
by schools, and in Ugweno most of the 
hill-tops have been divided up among 
the schools. 


Literacy snowballs 


After the rains, literacy groups were 
revived. Even before the rains, people 
who had passed the literacy test were 
encouraged to attend a shule ya juu 
—a second stage school, usually meeting 
in a building. At these ‘* secondary ”’ 
schools, further practice in reading and 
writing is given, under the guidance of 
one of the paid staff, and talks on 
hygiene and agriculture are given by the 
local doctor and agricultural instructor: 
At present, we have seven of these 
groups, with a weekly attendance of 





about 200, mostly women. On some 
occasions, for example when the doctor 
visits the school, other women are 
called in. Last month (July, 1951) the 
doctor talked to about 500 women on 
the simple theme of “cleaner food ’”’. 
We are now making plans to (a) 
organise these women’s groups into 
self-running women’s handicraft clubs— 
one of which is already functioning— 
and (5) run a health campaign. These 
two activities, which have some value 
per se, will provide a ready-made 
platform for seasonal campaigns for 
action on the land. 


The main effort in literacy described 
so far was in the central part of the 
hills. From the beginning of the year, 
however, the scheme began to snowball 
through the isolated pockets of people 
living on the mountain slopes and down 
into the plains themselves, and even 
into the South Pare mountains. This 
snowball effect is encouraging, since the 
arrangement of meeting places and of 
volunteer “‘ leaders’ has been done by 
the people themselves. The sobering 
fact for the expert in teaching techniques 
is that these people, without a trained 
teacher, and without any equipment 
other than the literacy primer and a 
patch of sand, are struggling towards 
literacy at, as far as I could judge, more 
or less the same rate as those on whom 
we expend our resources of training 
and apparatus! What matters in 
literacy, however, is the will to learn. 


Some aspects of literacy organisation 
(a) Organisation 


Every “learner” had to buy our 
primer (-/20 cents) and in addition was 
encouraged to buy a pencil and a cheap 
exercise book. (In the early days, we 
were pressed to organise a local supply 
of slates, but in view of their high cost 
(1/40 each) and the speed with which 
people learn to write sentences (one to 
two months) we discouraged slates). 
** Learners ”’ usually meet in the open at 
places and at times decided by them- 
selves, and meet two or three times a 
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week. In theory, each group has a 
volunteer ‘‘ leader ’’, to assist the paid 
organiser, but as the scheme progressed 
genuine volunteers who would attend 
regularly were hard to find, except in 
areas not reached by the paid staff. 
We encouraged large groups (bad for 
‘teaching ’’ but good for morale) and 
tried, often with success, to make the 
literacy meetings a matter for which the 
whole village turned out, literates 
helping non-literates. The literacy 
primer made home learning possible, 
and, combined with propaganda to 
school children in particular, an enor- 
mous amount of primer study took 
place. Again, from a teaching point of 
view, this has disadvantages; it is 
common in our experience to find that 
after two or three weeks learners have 
learned the primer off by heart and will, 
with great pride, sit down and read the 
whole thing off, regardless of whether 
the book is upside down, or whether 
by mistake it is open at the wrong 
lesson. The paid staff and the more 
amenable volunteers were shown how 
to run their lessons using flash cards 
and portable blackboards to teach 
unfamiliar combinations of letters and 
words ; and incidentally, no testing was 
done on anything that appears in the 
primer. 


(b) Testing and Literacy Certificates 


Testing consisted of a simple reading 
and writing test. An unfamiliar piece 
of prose had to be read and some 
original composition to be written, e.g., 
a letter to the headman or husband 
telling him such and such. The 
“‘examiners ’’ were the teachers and 
one or two prominent local citizens, 
usually schoolmasters. We found it 
useful to make a ceremony of handing 
out certificates and so when more than 
ten people of one shule had passed 
the test, an achievement day was held, 
at which all participants in the campaign 
in the adjacent area were collected 
together with prominent local personages 
to witness the giving out of certificates 
(usually by the local Chief). 





(c) Local Committees 


The various committees we found 
useful as whips. When attendance falls 
off, we call meetings of the committees, 
or we threaten to close down the 
shule and leave the meetings to call 
themselves. The odd thing is that far 
from resenting regimentation, we found 
people liked it and even expected it, 
particularly the women. When we 
investigate falling attendances, we are 
often told by the women that it is the 
headman’s fault for not turning them 
out, and that they are keen to go on 
learning. While the force of this sort 
of logic escapes us, the fact remains 
that the headman is always made the 
scapegoat when things go wrong! 


(d) Volunteers 


The utmost tact and a certain amount 
of deliberate obtuseness is required for 
handling the volunteers. Most of them 
are pressed into work by their local 
village meetings, and since Upare is a 
busy country, are often quite naturally 
unwilling to lose two or three hours a 
week of their time. Upare indeed often 
upsets one’s ideas about Africa. The 
only people with endless leisure time to 
talk and drink beer are the few wealthy 
retired men, and the few elders. To 
find enough men to finish off a new road 
for wages involves getting the machinery 
of village meetings to ** persuade ’’ men 
to work on the roads: most of them 
can get better pay working on. their own. 
Time is money in Upare and there is 
always an unpleasant race between the 
learners’ ability to become literate, and 
the impatience of the volunteer to get 
back to his job, to go outside to find one, 
or to ask us for payment. We were 
trying to run this campaign “‘ on the 
cheap ’’, and hence a tactic was forced 
on us of deliberate obtuseness with the 
more predatory volunteers, by showering 
them with praise and then withdrawing 
as hastily as dignity permitted. In 
schemes where literacy is the main 
objective, some system of paying at 
least out-of-pocket expenses of volun- 


teers would seem to be required. On 
the other hand, where literacy is being 
used as the “entering wedge” of 
community development, and where the 
emphasis is on self-help and communal 
effort, volunteers should retain their 
amateur status—a point which has been 
made by Mr. E. R. Chadwick arising 
out of his experience at Udi. 


(e) Equipment 

Each “* teacher ’’, and we had six, had 
the following equipment: a whistle, 
to summon his pupils; chalk; a 
portable blackboard; a log book in 
which daily attendances at each school 
were noted, and from which a simple 
monthly report was made up; a 
register ; and a set of home-made flash 
cards. The volunteers in remote areas 
only had chalk and did not send in 
reports. From the point of view of 
research and experiment the lack of 
reports from voluntary groups was 
unfortunate as it made it impossible to 
produce accurate statistics, but we did 
not wish to interfere with self-running 
literacy groups, and there was a danger 
that if we had called for regular, detailed 
reports the volunteers might have felt 
that they were doing government work. 
(In this connection, it is worth pointing 
out that the round figure of 1,500 is a 
conservative estimate of the number of 
learners. Two thousand and five 
hundred primers have been sold and 
from our observation very few of these 
primers are not used—probably less 
than 10%.) 

We had an AMP strip film projector 
(now increased to three), a GEM silent 
movie projector, a typewriter, a dupli- 
cator, a camera, and materials for 
producing posters. We also had a 
government truck. 


(f) Teaching techniques 


Wherever possible, we pressed for 
larger and larger groups, and in some 
cases had more than 80 people in one 
“class”! The effect was to give the 
people the feeling that literacy was a 





communal matter. These groups were, 
of course, too large for efficient teaching, 
but we were more interested in building 
up group morale than in efficient 
teaching methods. A little brightness 
was also introduced by ending lessons 
with a song! 


The lay-out of lessons varied ac- 
cording to the skill of the teacher. The 
lessons of the more skilled followed 
roughly the following pattern :— 


(1) Learners begin to arrive, carrying 
their stools, and settle down in a 
half circle. The “instructor” 
talks to each individually, and 
looks through the ** homework ”’, 
i.e., words and sentences, and in 
later stages, letters that they have 
been told to write. When all the 
learners have assembled .. . 


(2) the instructor, using a portable 
blackboard or flash cards, does a 
few reading exercises, i.e., writes 
words and sentences on the board 
and asks the group to read them. 
(Little educational value, but 
helps to build a group feeling “* we 
are all learning together ’’.) Then 
group writing practice takes place, 
i.e., the instructor says “‘ write 
down these words . . .”’ 


(3) The group is then divided up into 
smaller groups of three and four 
people—one of whom is usually a 
few stages ahead and helps the 
more backward. The instructor 
then visits each group, giving 
individual instruction. (Note.—It 
is important to remember that 
reading and writing are taught at 
the same time—‘‘ read a word, 
write a word ”’.) 


(4) Finally, the group is called to- 
gether again for some final reading 
and writing exercises. 


(g) Staff 


The staff consisted of the following : 
Social Development Officer; six Develop- 
ment Assistants, of whom one was a 
Makerere-certificated teacher; one 
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driver; one messenger. From May, 1951, 
the three senior Development Assistants 
were posted elsewhere, and three local 


men were taken on in their places. In 
addition, at various times, about 30 
voluntary helpers were involved in the 
scheme. t 


(h) Finance 


Except for the salaries of staff, and 
running expenses for the truck, the team 
had no money. Fortunately, H.E. the 
Governor, after a visit to the area, left 
600/- for tea-parties, and this money 
was, and still is, being used to produce 
a flow of hot sweet tea on achievement 
days. 


(i) Follow-up Literature 


In co-operation with the East African 
Literature Bureau, a small pamphlet on 
pottery was produced, but did not sell 
very well in the hills. Indeed, we are 
still far from having discovered the best 
form of follow-up literature for women. 
In the ** secondary ”’ schools a series of 
small pamphlets on trees, hides and 
skins, food and cattle are used, but these 
are a little too sophisticated and not 
local enough. A local newspaper has 
been started, produced on a duplicator, 
illustrated with photographs pasted in 
by hand, and this has been very popular 
and has considerably raised our ‘‘ stock” 
with the intelligentsia. Each issue 
contains approximately 6,400 words, 
and selling at -/20 cents a copy, circula- 
tion has now reached 1,000. But few 
copies get into the hands of the women, 
for whom we produce off prints of some 
of the pages and distribute them free. 
The production of a 16-page newspaper, 
far from telephones and without a clerk 
is an achievement in which the Develop- 
ment team takes great pride. As the 
editorial hand is only exercised in the 
selection and presentation of material 
(and every month we have three times 
as much “‘ copy”’ as we can print) the 
paper has the appearance of being the 
voice of the people, and is often quoted 
as the authority on local affairs. 
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A Little Thing But It Will Grow 








By HELEN M. NEATBY, Assistant Director of Education, Uganda 


convey the idea expressed in one 

Luganda word, “‘ Kanadda ”’, a word 
the traveller sees on a signpost some 
14 miles west by road from Kampala. 
“* Kanadda Rural Industries ’’ Centre is 
the whole legend, which describes at 
once the faith and the hope of Mr. 
Anselm Musoke, the founder and head- 
master of perhaps the most interesting 
and significant private school in 
Uganda. He has faith in the validity 
of a rural education for better village 
community living, and he has a lively 
hope that his experiment will prove the 
pioneer of greater things to come. 

Educated first at the White Fathers’ 
Secondary School at Kisubi and then 
at Makerere College and in its Normal 
School which was the precursor of the 
present Institute of Education, Mr. 
Musoke became a teacher in the 
Catholic Mission Schools in 1931. He 
proved professionally able, but an 
individualist with ideas and ideals 
could not easily be fitted into existing 
patterns of education. So seven years 
later he started his own primary school 
with eight pupils (three girls and five 
boys) on the site of the present 
** Kanadda ”’ Centre, but he grew more 
and more eager to try out schemes for 
the development in both grace and 
efficiency of that village life on which 
the prosperity of Buganda depends. In 
a primary school, covering the first six 
years of formal education, he did not 
get pupils old enough, with a few 
exceptions, for the running of a proper 
farm school, and he contemplated more 
than a farm school. He was deter- 
mined that every pupil who remained 
three years in the new school he was 
conceiving should leave equipped to 
build his house, to make its furniture, 


I: takes seven English words to 
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and to mould its pottery, as well as to 
till the soil and to tend the cattle, pigs 
and poultry. More than that, his 
pupils were to study English, Swahili, 
mathematics, geography and civics, and 
to learn music, native and ecclesiastical. 
For the carrying out of this ambitious 
programme he must only rely on him- 
self, assisted by unqualified teachers 
and craftsmen, whom he must train as 
they went along. The Education 
Department, though not unfriendly, was 
prohibited from grant-aiding a school 
**run for private profit”, and so he 
could not hope to pay salaries likely 
to attract trained teachers, and he was 
not a man to be content to staff his 
school with “ throw-outs”’ from the 
missions. Of capital he had almost 
none, but he had land, about 43 acres, 
and it was good land, with a plentiful 
water supply, and not too far from the 
markets of the capital. 

So gradually he began to run his 
school on lines broadly those which the 
visitor will find today, though he has 
bought more land, and with it his sale 
of crops and other produce has in- 
creased. For he has only 25 pupils, 
and he charges each one only Sh. 120 
per year, which means that the farm 
must be made self-supporting. He 
himself lives as a peasant, eating 
chiefly matoke, the plantain which is 
the staple food of the Baganda but 
is largely supplemented by most men 
of Mr. Musoke’s background. His 
children, including his daughters, are 
being taught in his school, and both his 
family and his pupils depend for 
amenities on their own labour and skill. 
If the cattle and poultry prosper, they 
may hope for milk and eggs; if they 
give time and effort to their singing and 
to their playing on the madinda (a 











home-made African xylophone for two 
people) they can have a concert. Even 
if he had the money to extend his 
buildings, he says he would never 
increase his pupils beyond 50, for he 
must maintain close personal contact 
with each one of them, so as to impart 
not only certain skills, but a new way 
of looking at rural life. Nor would he 
wish the school to live otherwise than 
simply on a pattern which can be 
naturally adapted to the peasant home 
from which nearly all his pupils come. 

The visitor to Kanadda first climbs 
the slopes of one of the flat-topped 
hills of which Buganda is chiefly 
formed. At the top he finds a row 
of five thatched small houses, made 
of mud and wattle, with rammed floors 
smeared with cow-dung and roofs 
thatched with papyrus reeds. In one of 
these huts Mr. Musoke and his family 
live, and the girl pupils board with 
them. Another house contains a store 
and office ; another consists of one big 
classroom, which can be divided into 
two, and the others are for the boys’ 
dormitories. Equipment is meagre, but 
everywhere is reasonably tidy and 
spotlessly lean. 

On the grass in front of the classroom 
hut is a map of Africa on the ground, 
made of grass, sand and pebbles and 
carefully orientated. It measures about 
12 feet by 12 feet and the rivers are 
marked by the pebbles ; the mountains 
by clay heaps, the deserts by the sand ; 
the forests by the small plants and the 
cultivated areas by grass. Towns can 
be shown by flags stuck in the ground, 
and so likewise can the products of 
various areas. The whole is typical of 
Kanadda’s combination of the practi- 
cal and the imaginative in its approach 
to education. 

Because it is a farm school, outside 
work occupies the cooler hours of the 
day and classroom lessons are done 
during rain or heat. So a _ visitor 
arriving before 11 o’clock or so will 
have the impression of an empty 
school. But if he passes through the 
row of huts he will find pupils in the 
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woodwork shed, which is not much 
more than a roof on poles, and seems 
to be dangerously exposed to both 
weather and thieves. Here Mr. 
Musoke’s carpenter is always at work, 
with a few of the boys helping him and 
learning at the same time. One of these 
boys will fetch the headmaster from the 
fields and when he comes he will explain 
the part this shed plays in the scheme 
of things. For here the boys use only 
such tools as a Buganda peasant can 
normally afford, and so work is rough, 
but thorough. Trees are cut down in 
the nearby swamp, carried to the shed 
and sawn into planks. From these 
planks doors and windows are made. 
Murram is also brought and moulded 
into blocks, put into a home-made press 
and then dried in the sun. Local clay 
is put into smaller blocks and made into 
flat square tiles for floors, and also into 
very creditable Roman tiles for roofing. 
In short, all the materials for a per- 
manent African house are assembled, 
and the boys are ready to start building. 
The tools they have used will be only 
a saw, a hammer, a plane, a chisel and 
a heavy stone for keeping boards in 
place as they saw. From the workshop 
Mr. Musoke takes his visitors to see 
his pottery shed. At the shed door are 
pits where the local clay is put and 
covered over with plantain leaves. As 
these rot the clay is softened and 
purified, and then water pots and 
cooking pots can be modelled. Wheels 
are not used, but the clay is coiled and 
then moulded with the fingers. The 
school claims that, just as it teaches 
boys to build a good permanent house 
instead of a mud and wattle hut, yet 
using only local materials and common 
tools, so also it teaches them to make 
the ordinary Kiganda vessels out of the 
local clay, but with the clay so well 
prepared that the vessels will not leak 
and will be hard to break. 

Near the pottery shed are the fowl 
pen and a shed and day shelter for the 
goats, and here too Mr. Musoke aims 
not at introducing new articles to 
satisfy mew needs, but rather at 
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improving what is already there. Every 
Kiganda home boasts its chickens and 
its goats, but the chickens give very few 
eggs, and the goats yield no milk at all 
for human consumption. But here are 
pure Rhode Island Reds penned up so 
that they get a rich diet compared with 
fowls on free range and also lay their 
eggs where they can be found. The 
goats are being carefully mated with a 
view to better milk yield, and during 
the day they are tethered and given 
suitable fodder so that their flesh may 
be tender and sweet. But if he could 
afford to import a Kenya “Billy” 
from a good milking strain, Mr. Musoke 
believes he could save years of effort, 
and probably he is right. 

Behind the goat-shed is the cattle- 
shed with the milking stalls and 
spraying pen close by. The headmaster 
loves all his farm, but most visitors 
detect a special pride and pleasure in 
his voice as he presents his bull and 
three cows. And well he may be proud, 
for more sleek and glossy animals it 
would be hard to find anywhere and 
they have all the tameness of household 
pets. In Uganda there are two main 
strains of native cattle, the Ankoles and 
the Zebus. The Ankoles are much 
photographed for their magnificent 
horns, but give a poor yield of meat and 
a poorer of milk. The Zebus, or 
humped cattle, are slightly better 
milkers but their meat is inferior. In 
general native-owned herds are dull- 
coated, very thin and full of ticks. The 
Kanadda cattle are a cross between 
Ankoles and Zebus ; they are sprayed 
every week with “dip”; they are fed 
in the stalls for several hours daily, and 
when they are on range they are still 
kept in four fenced paddocks, which are 
used in rotation. The result is a milk 
yield two to three times as great as 
that on the normal farm, and also a 
much merrier life for the beasts them- 
selves. Best of all, every pupil in the 
school is set a new standard of what 
cattle can be like, and is given the 
knowledge to achieve similar results. 
Even the girl pupils are taught to milk 





the cows and are encouraged to drink 
the milk although Kiganda custom 
makes it taboo for women to milk 
cattle. Milk record sheets are kept and 
each cow has her own card. Pupils are 
responsible for writing these up, and 
entering the relevant facts in a book 
called Pedigree which is in effect a 
history of the school’s stock. 

The boys of Kanadda Centre are 
conspicuous everywhere by their caps, 
half Irish green and half vermilion. 
These caps signify the purpose of the 
school to unite animal husbandry with 
field cultivation. In Buganda, as in so 
many areas of Africa, a farmer either 
keeps cattle or else tills the land, but 
rarely does both. So, Mr. Musoke 
teaches his pupils to feed their cattle 
on the produce of the fields and to 
fertilise their fields with dung as well 
as with vegetable compost. His fields 
extend right down the hillside to the 
valley swamps, and he observes a 
careful rotation of crops. This, inci- 
dentally, makes the farm look untidy by 
English standards, since the resting 
strips grow elephant grass. This grass 
not only restores the soil, it also pre- 
vents soil erosion, and its stems make 
useful reeds for fencing. But between 
the strips where elephant grass riots are 
the strips where vegetable crops grow 
prosperously, and these have been 
levelled for the school by a tractor lent 
by the Department of Agriculture, the 
headmaster’s firm ally in all his under- 
takings. Because of the tractor he has 
been able to enlarge his area of cultiva- 
tion, and not only to multiply the beans, 
mahogo (from the roots of which 
tapioca comes), sweet potatoes and 
ground nuts which would grow on any 
Kiganda peasant plot, but also to add 
English potatoes, egg plants, simsim, 
garden peas, pumpkins, and a number 
of other crops which add variety to the 
African diet and have a good market 
in Kampala. But the educational 
purpose of the farm is never forgotten, 
and several plots are experimental : 
some manured with dung and some 
with vegetable compost ; some covered 


in mulch; some left to themselves ; 
some with plants growing thickly 
together from “‘ scattered ’’ seed ; some 
with seedlings of the same plants 
pricked out to distances of 2, 4 or 
6 inches apart. 

Most care, however, is expended on 
bananas and on the matoke plantains, 
and this is as it should be, for the 
plantain is the very life-blood of the 
country. A whole volume could be 
written on its uses, nearly all of which 
can be seen at Kanadda. The stem 
is used by men for washing their 
bodies, since water flows freely through 
its veins ; the giant leaves are used as 
umbrellas and as sunshades ; the dried 
fibres are used as string, rope or fabric, 
according as to how finely they are 
separated, and the fruit is both the 
staple food and the staple drink, a 
strong beer, for the bulk of the popula- 
tion. Finally, the Baganda women, 
who are notable cooks, retain the 
juices of their food by wrapping it in 
matoke leaves before it is steamed in a 
Kiganda clay-pot. These traditional 
uses of the plantains are carefully 
maintained at Kanadda but in one 
respect the headmaster departs firmly 
from tradition. In a peasant home in 
this country the woman is the cultivator, 
although a man will do the first breaking 
of new ground, and she it is who reigns 
in the Jusuku where matoke is grown. 
But in this school the boy pupils 
also learn the care of matoke, and it 
is they who have run seven éxperi- 
mental plots over the last two years 
with an eighth as a “control”. In 
these plots they have demonstrated 
to their own satisfaction and surprise, 
that the best plantains grow on a plot 
dressed heavily with mulch and a little 
cow dung, and that it is the cow dung 
that makes the difference between the 
best school trees and those in the 
traditional village ensuku. 

Exact accounts of all the school’s 
numerous experiments are unfor- 
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tunately not available, as they would be 
on an experimental farm in Britain, as 
only the milk yields are tabulated. 
Further records and statistics must wait 
till Mr. Musoke can afford an assistant 
qualified to do such work himself and 
to train the pupils to do it. Meanwhile 
the school is hampered by lack of 
labour as well as by lack of capital. 
Holidays have to be staggered so that 
there are always some 8-10 pupils on 
the farm, and as ‘or the staff, they seem 
to have given up holidays as a needless 
extravagance. But in spite of hard 
work and poverty there is great 
happiness and hope at Kanadda. 
Most of the school’s old pupils have 
gone back to their father’s shambas (or 
to their own), although a few are 
working on other people’s farms as 
headmen, or cattle “‘experts’’. But 
two small groups have set up similar 
schools in other parts of the country 
and Mr. Musoke sees a golden vision 
of an Association of Rural Schools 
which can act as trustees for the school 
properties and incidentally become 
eligible for Protectorate Government 
help with their great enterprise. 

Mr. Musoke was once asked by a 
sympathetic European official whether 
he would be willing to enlarge his farm 
if he were given the means but his 
answer was unequivocal. A _ farm 
of 200 acres is not a peasant holding. 
It could support its own tractor and 
run on mechanised lines such as a 
peasant cannot hope to achieve unless 
through an elaborate system of co- 
operative farming for which the 
country is not yet ready. But a farm of 
40 acres, such as Kanadda now is, 
represents a good-sized peasant holding, 
whose owner can occasionally borrow 
a tractor and can otherwise manage on 
family labour and the help of a few 
casual porters immigrant from Ruanda 
Urundi. So -Kanadda belongs to 
the pattern of life in Buganda today and 
so Kanadda will strive to remain. 


—_ 
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Community Development in the 
Purari Delta, Papua 








From the Department of Education, Territory of Papua and New Guinea 





(In our April issue we reproduced a paper on a New Guinea news-sheet, taken 
from the new series of Community Development Papers issued by the Territory’s 


education department. 


We print below a second paper from the same source, 


with grateful acknowledgments.—Ed.) 


RECOMMENDATION to the South 
Awe Commission early in 1950 

stated that ‘‘ there is probably no 
locality in the Territory in which the 
people are more keenly interested in 
progress and development (than those 
of the Purari Delta). They themselves 
have, in fact, for some years been 
attempting to carry out a scheme for 
community development on an impres- 
sive scale. This has had an economic 
basis in a desire for the development of 
satisfactory trading conditions, and has 
not perhaps, been altogether successful 
in this respect. In other respects, how- 
ever, it has achieved notable success. 
For instance, the people of most villages 
considered it necessary to the develop- 
ment of trading efficiency to amalgamate 
small village units into larger ones and 
to rebuild villages on new sites and 
according to town and house-planning 
ideas which are entirely new and, from 
the health point of view, far more 
satisfactory than were the old systems. 
In the organisation and carrying out of 
this work, they have been extremely 
successful. Such work involved the 
voluntary discarding of many of their 
old ways of life, and this indicates their 
adaptability and willingness to accept 
quite sudden changes if they feel them 
to be necessary to their progress. 
Certain of the cultural elements so 
discarded were, in fact, ones which 
might have been thought more funda- 
mental. An instance is the ‘men’s 
house’ or ravi organisation and its 
highly skilled artistic interests—which 


have, unfortunately, also been dis- 
carded ”’. 

This paper attempts to follow the 
course of moves towards economic 
development, initiated and maintained 
by a Native of the Purari Delta but 
having deeper roots than might at first 
be indicated. As Julius points out, 
** trade is the most important and most 
disturbing factor in the life of (the 
people). On careful economic develop- 
ment the contentment of the community 
depends. The desertion of old villages, 
the discarding of old spiritual and social 
attitudes, the zeal for a new way of life 
and the loss of faith in old systems are 
all closely bound up with a post-war 
wish for a renaissance of trade relations 
with the outside world ”’. 

Going on to point out the part that 
the influence of labourers and others 
returning from the outside world has 
played in such movements he stresses 
the need for sufficient emphasis to be 
placed on the traditional attitudes of 
the people. ‘*‘ While the experiences of 
such people have no doubt been of 
essential importance in the recent 
movements, it is useful to remember 
that the traditional attitudes of the 
community have been no less important. 
In the past, an avenue for the profitable 
utilisation of excess sago was of just as 
much an interest to the Delta people as 
it was to the Motuan receivers of the 
food. The Motuans, in nearby Euro- 
pean employment, money and European 
stores, have found a substitute for their 
old-time trade. For the Delta people, 





there has been no local substitute. One 
feels, then, that the present fumbling 
movement, though it has involved the 
large-scale discarding of many old ways, 
is nevertheless based on a need which 
is old’. 

The following survey, therefore, 
throws into focus the basic need for 
trade, the “* fumblings ”’ of the people to 
satisfy this need and gives an indication 
of proposals to give wider and firmer 
foundations to already commendable 
efforts in self-realisation. 


The Purari Delta 


The Purari Delta is a tract of level 
swamp country in the western coastal 
regions of Papua through which flow 
the several broad rivers which are 
virtually mouths of the Purari. They 
are connected laterally by smaller 
streams so that it is possible to make 
one’s way by canoe from east to west 
of the Delta by means of a complicated 
series of waterways. Practically all the 
country is at sea level and the Delta 
water area is tidal. Mud comprises 
most of the land area and apart from 
a few groups settled beyond the swamp 
area and others on the firm strip of 
sand lining the sea coast, most of the 
Purari people belong to the swamps. 

The characteristic vegetation is sago, 
which grows in great quantities and 
furnishes the staple diet of the people. 
Towards the coast it gradually gives 
place in quantity to nipa palm, another 
indispensable possession, and this again 
to mangrove. Coconuts are plentiful 
only near the sea. Timber is plentiful 
in some areas and provides valuable 
hardwoods and canoe-trees. 

Writing in 1924, Williams noted the 
unity of this area both as a cultural and 
linguistic group. The people spoke a 
common language and were then 
scattered in a number of large and small 
villages perched on mud flats between 
streams. Arable land was scarce and 
sago-gathering, fishing and hunting the 
main occupations. Population of the 
whole area was somewhere between ten 
and fifteen thousand, with the largest 
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villages accounting for upwards of 
2,000 of thesé. These bigger villages— 
Ukiravi (sometimes called Koriki), Iari 
and Kaimari each represent one of the 
several tribes into which the Purari 
population is divided. 

In 1924 Williams was able to say : 
““Each village is centred about a ravi 
or men’s house which plays a part of 
first rate importance in village life. It 
is something far more than-a men’s 
club house. In the simple civic policy 
of the Delta, it is town hall, market, 
cathedral and coffee palace. It is the 
scene of all ceremonies of importance. 
It is the repository of all sacred objects 
and the place to which men repair in 
their leisure—a strong group spirit 
belongs to the ravi. The wide gulf 
between the lives of the sexes is aggra- 
vated, for women are forbidden any 
entry into its religion and activities. 
But, in spite of this, the women, like 
the men, feel themselves to be identified 
with their particular ravi—she belongs 
to tt”. 

The buildings of these ravis and the 
group spirit which formed a_ basic 
element of the system all operated to 
instil an idea of co-operation into the 
people. At peace with those about 
them—people of a like language and 
culture—they readily assisted each other 
in the tasks of the day and in the more 
special hunting, fishing and building 
campaigns. Williams pointed out that 
there was generally a complete absence 
of any effective directive agency. 

The villages were scattered and dirty, 
the houses of the people ill-built, ill- 
kept and usually situated above evil- 
smelling mud banks. They are a canoe 
people and rarely venture to the “ big 
water” as it is known. From time 
immemorial the big ‘“‘ Lakatois”’ of 
the Motu people far to the east of them 
had visited each year to bring much 
needed pottery ware and arm-shells, in 
exchange for sago for Hanuabada. 

‘““There appears to be no general 
legend concerning the origin of this 
traffic, though the names of locals have 
been given to the leaders of the first 
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Lakatoi fleet to visit Kikori. In the 
early days the visitors brought pots and 
shell discs which they exchanged for 
sago”’. Each visit lasted about five 
months, during which time new ocean- 
going canoes were fashioned by the 
Motu people from logs supplied by the 
Purari folk. Trading partners such as 
Malinowski mentions in his description 
of the ‘‘ Kula ’’ were made and subse- 
quent visits were directed to the ravi of 
those met before. 


With the growth of Port Moresby 
before the war and the substitution of 
European foods for native, the great 
Lakatoi traffic fell into disuse and 
the needs of the Delta people for 
trading sources were acute. Recruiting 
absorbed many of the young men into 
plantation and other labour and the 
advent of the war brought a number of 
them into the Papuan Infantry Battalion. 


Administrative Headquarters at 
Kikori sent patrols into the area but 
apart from these and the pastors of the 
London Missionary Society, the people 
had little contact with Europeans. The 
L.M.S. set up village schools here and 
there, but little of real educational 
importance reached these people in the 
pre-war days. 


Post-War developments 


Dr. C. Belshaw points out that one 
of the first conditions for the successful 
solution of problems set by the emer- 
gence of new desires, if they are on the 
community level, as well as the indi- 
vidual level, is that leadership should 
emerge to govern the necessary organisa- 
tion. Such leadership did emerge in 
the case of the Purari people, in the 
person of a Koriki native, Tomu Kabu, 
of Gore village. Tomu had been a 
police-boy for three years prior to the 
Japanese invasion of New Guinea and 
was at Samarai when the invasion of 
Port Moresby was rumoured. He 
assisted a group of people to reach 
Australia in a ketch and on arrival at 
Cairns was signed on as a rating in the 
Australian Navy. He spent 12 months 
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at sea in a corvette and 2} years on 
shore in Australia. 

On his discharge Tomu Kabu returned 
to the Purari and in 1945 made a 
collection of money from people in the 
area to form a company and to buy a 


ship for trading purposes. While in 
Australia he was paid the same wages 
as any other naval rating and returned 
imbued with a desire to bring to his 
people the same form of living as he had 
seen in Australia. He talked to all and 
sundry to very good effect and from 
some 3,000 subscribers raised a sum of 
£2,000 for the purchase of a boat by 
which to trade between the Delta and 
Port Moresby. 

Tomu’s plans included a vast garden 
establishment at the Delta and markets 
established in Port Moresby. He 
enthused the people and called for an 
abandonment of many of their old 
ways. “All the village people came to 
Tomu Kabu and said that they wanted 
to do away with all their New Guinea 
things (totems, etc.) and have things and 
utensils just like Australians. Tomu 
said, ‘let us do that then’. Then, 
when the tokens were about to be 
destroyed the people were all gathered 
together and Tomu said prayers and 
read from the Bible. When the 
prayers were finished the totems were 
all destroyed. To obtain all these 
Australian things the people are going 
to sell sago, copra and garden produce . 
in Port Moresby through a big trading 
company Tomu was starting, keep the 
money from the sales and order all 
these things from Australian stores ”’. 

Thus, almost overnight sections of 
the community abandoned the tradi- 
tions of the ravi, destroyed their sacred 
emblems and entrusted their future 
commercial life to Tomu. He directed 
that villages be built in more suitable 
places and along lines suggested to him 
by the sights he had seen in Australia. 
Amazing progress was made in certain 
villages and straight, orderly and well 
constructed rows of houses sprung up 
almost as quickly as the people had 
abandoned their ravis. 


Collections of sago were made but 
demands on shipping made it difficult 
for this to be transhipped to Port 
Moresby, and patrol reports of this 
period tell of stacks of rotting sago 
waiting for shipment. There is some 
evidence that commercial shipowners 
were not over-enthusiastic in making 
space available. 

To handle the distribution of the sago 
and other produce in Port Moresby an 
establishment was set up at Kila Kila 
near Port Moresby and a dispropor- 
tionate staff engaged—all Purari people, 
It developed into a camp for people 
without shelter and a small tea-shop and 
store was introduced. Records of a 
sort were kept, but later investigations 
showed that there was a complete lack 
of understanding of even elementary 
book-keeping and the records were 
chaotic. 

Tomu entered into a contract with 
the Navy Disposals Section in 1946 for 
the purchase of an ancient ketch, the 
Ena, for the sum of £3,000, paying 
over £2,000. Whilst moored at the 
Port Moresby wharf the Ena caught 
fire and damage estimated at several 
thousands of pounds was done. At the 
instigation of the Administration and 
after a long struggle the contract was 
declared void and the money held in 
trust, to be returned to the subscribers. 

The faith of the people in Tomu was 
complete, but he had surrounded him- 
self with certain “lieutenants”, ex 
PIB natives, who lacked both Tomu’s 
drive and sincerity. Disturbing reports 
were received from the area and an 
investigation showed that there was an 
element of disloyalty being encouraged. 
Rumours that native administration and 
police courts were to be set up by Tomu 
were found to be untrue but certain 
groups were found equipped with 
wooden rifles and posted to guard 
villages and gardens for the purpose of 
excluding “‘ evil spirits °’. 

Patrols into the area found that 
Tomu’s sovereignty was fully accepted 
and the following report of June, 1948, 
gives an indication of his sway. 


** The re-entry of Tomu Kabu to the 
Purari area (he had for some time been 
attending to the Port Moresby end of 
the business) on this occasion has 
apparently revived the interest of sub- 
scribers throughout the district in ‘ the 
Company’. Previous observations by 
other officers appeared to indicate that 
interest was lagging in some villages and 
that the Kaimare and Baimuru people 
wished to withdraw and conduct their 
sago enterprise as a completely separate 
venture. While I feel sure that this 
was so a few months ago it is not the 
case now. Word was sent ahead of the 
patrol that when asked their desires, the 
people were to answer in a voice ‘ We 
want a boat’. The object of all sub- 
scribers is to purchase a vessel, the 
managing director of which will be 
Tomu Kabu. 

‘*The subscribers, generally, when 
asked their wishes, with regard to 
Administration assistance and guidance 
in the formation of tribal-group co- 
operatives, most emphatically stated 
that it was not their desire that the 
Government should have anything at all 
to do with the activities of the 
‘Company’, that Tomu Kabu would 
attend to all matters relating to its 
functions; in other words, be its 
managing director, skipper of the new 
boat and keeper of the keys. Indeed, 
instead of a ready acceptance (which 
was reasonable to expect) of Adminis- 
tration assistance, the reaction was one 
of surprise that the Administration 
should interfere when there was already 
a man completely capable of managing 
their affairs. 

‘““The enthusiasm displayed in 
furthering the ‘ Company’s ’ endeavours 
is reflected in the villages. The reflec- 
tion, however, is not a bright one, 
particularly in the Iare group (the birth- 
place of the ‘Company’) where the 
villages are still far from complete— 
this despite the fact that 6-12 months 
have passed since the villagers shifted 
to their present location. 

“* Government instructions with regard 
to housing have been partially ignored 
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and much energy which could have been 
directed to a speedy completion of 
houses has been expended on the 
making of sago which has gone into 
Moresby. 

“*Tomu Kabu is spoken of as ‘ our 
taubada ’ throughout the district. He 
has had houses erected for himself in 
villages and more are planned. The 
construction of these particular build- 
ings puts the Government rest houses 
in the villages to shame. In many cases 
his houses have been built in preference 
to a barracks for police and visiting 
natives. During the course of the recent 
patrol his houses were piled with food 
brought by the village people and 
offered to him. In only one village was 
food brought to the patrol and offered 
for sale. On entry into a village the 
people foregathered to Tomu Kabu, 
whilst the Government party was 
greeted by only the village constable 
and councillors. All little things but 
they are indications that here in this 
district the swing is away from the 
Government as far as guidance is con- 
cerned, to Tomu Kabu, who will meet 
all their needs and make their ‘ Com- 
pany ’ rich and successful ”’. 

There is not room in this paper to 
follow the attempts made by Tomu 
Kabu to procure a boat despite the 
warning from others that the Purari 
people were “ river people’? and knew 
nothing of the *‘ big water ’’. The desire 
still exists and some £4,000 is in hand 
for the project. More serious warnings 
were given by a Co-operative Officer 
who reported on the economic situation 
in the area with a view to ascertaining 
the productive capacity of the people, 
and endeavoured to interest them in 
tribal-group co-operatives rather than 
this unwieldy ‘* Company’”’. He 
failed in the latter but reported that 
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without productive organisation the 
** Company ” would not, in his opinion, 
produce more than £2,000 worth of 
sago and copra a year, that the organisa- 
tion of marketing in Port Moresby was 
essential, that capital expenditure was 
being made in maintaining excess 
“‘ staff’’, and that, in any case, co- 
operatives would not function unless 
literacy and education were available 
for the people who would run them. 


In 1950 attempts were made to re- 
distribute the money originally paid for 
the Ena but the chaotic state of records 
was aggravated by the point-blank 
refusal of many to accept the money. 
It was realised that redistribution would 
end finally in the money being again 
contributed to Tomu and a Co-operative 
Officer made a report with recom- 
mendations as to ways of putting the 
whole business on a reputable footing. 


Further developments 

The unceasing attempts of the 
Administration to win Tomu Kabu’s 
confidence as last bore fruit. With the 
assistance of the Co-operative Officer 
at Port Moresby he pruned his over- 
laden establishment at that point and 
for some time sent a clerk to be 
trained at the Co-operative School. 
However, now he attends himself and 
subjects his books to the guidance and 
scrutiny of the Co-operative Section. 
As mentioned before, some £4,000 has 
been accumulated in the capital account 
and all banking is closely watched. 

An attempt is to be made to organise 
the producing end but this will not be 
practicable until the Co-operative 
School, at present at Kerema is shifted 
to the border of the Delta district and 
an officer made available who can 
include the Purari people in his 
area. 

















Two Addresses on Adult Education 





By LEONARD J. BARNES 
Director of Social Training, University of Oxford 


and 


Professor R. PEERS 
Professor of Adult Education, University of Nottingham 


(In our January issue we printed a report of the conference held at Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, in August, 1951, on adult education in the colonies. We 
now reproduce two of the addresses delivered to the conference: the opening 
address, given by Mr. Barnes, and that on adult education for community develop- 


ment, given by Professor Peers. 


There were many things in the record of the 


conference which we should have liked to reproduce, and the choice was difficult ; 
but we thought that on the whole our readers would be more interested in these 
two contributions than in the more regional talks.—Eb.) 


Mr. Barnes said : 


People may say that it is a truism that 
education is a life-long process. I don’t 
question this view, but I set alongside it 
the fact that men and women who 
really wish to go on learning until they 
die are rarities in most social orders 
known to us. When one comes across 
them, one sees at once that they are the 
salt of the earth. It is also true that 
formal, and especially public, provision 
for the education of adults is by.many 
schools of political thought regarded 
as superfluous, and that in the growth 
of many educational systems it is a 
feature that emerges late. 

In the British colonial sphere it is the 
establishment of University institutions 
which has brought an interest in adult 
education to the fore. In the last five 
or six years much valuable pioneer work 
has been done in a number of territories, 
and some experiments have been made 
of genuine significance and promise. 
In matters of long-term policy, however, 
Many uncertainties remain which only 
hard thinking and constructive dis- 
cussion can remove. The educationist, 
in addition to the difficulty of getting 
a clear view of his own best way 
forward, is confronted with the fact 
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that those in high places in government 
administration are still often blinder 
than they should be to the meaning and 
possibilities of adult education. In my 
opinion, therefore, a Conference whose 
business it should be to pass these issues 
in review is opportune, and I welcome 
the initiative which has arranged this 
one. 

Our topic is a many-sided one and we 
are met at once with difficulties of 
definition. What is included under the 
term adult education, and why? This 
is a question for the Conference, and 
I hope you will be able to give us the 
answer to it before the week is over. 
I am not going to try to do that job 
for you, but I suppose it is up to me 
to give some indication of what I mean 
when I use the term myself. 

It seems to me that when we think 
of adult education as a whole we are 
obliged to see it as a particular kind of 
educational ladder whose rungs mark 
a rising demand for intellectual effort. 
At the simplest level is found a blend 
of social and cultural activities with 
entertainment, as examples of which we 
may cite quizzes, brains trusts and much 
of the work done in Britain by Women’s 
Institutes. Somewhat more complex 














and intellectually exacting is the work 
of discussion groups, where single talks 
are followed by questions and com- 
ments from the audience, or where one 
topic may be examined in a short series 
of meetings or at a one-day school. At 
a third stage are classes of a more 
formal kind, which may come together 
for sessions of from six to twenty-four 
meetings, and in which the work may 
rise to the level of the tutorial class, 
including systematic writing and reading 
as well as discussion by word of mouth. 
Finally, for selected students with 
adequate experience and competence in 
tutorial class work, there is a passage 
to full-time university study. 

It is, I think, important that there 
should be movement up this ladder, 
and indeed organised recruitment from 
each stage to th= one above it. This 
ladder and this movement up it is 
mainly what I have in mind when I 
speak of adult education. The word 
movement is a useful one in describing 
adult education, because it suggests that 
there is or should be promotion of 
individuals, and also in the punning 
sense of suggesting that adult education 
is a movement, an organised body of 
like-minded persons co-operating to 
secure certain social aims. 

I want to suggest that a system of 
adult education yields the most striking 
and desirable results when (1) it is a 
voluntary movement, (2) its social, or if 
you like political, aims are fairly well 
defined, (3) it is a free movement in the 
sense of being exempt from censorship 
over subject-matter presented and dis- 
cussed. These three points I select from 
the vast range of our topic as appro- 
priate to an introductory address. In 
a way they represent ideal ends. They 
are the best things which people who 
shrink from innovation are inclined to 
describe, unfairly in my view, as 
enemies of the good. Like all best 
things, they involve risks and difficulties. 
I want to discuss the nature of these 
risks and difficulties in colonial con- 
ditions. 

First, then, as to the proposition that 
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our movement should be voluntary. It 
may seem meaningless and needless to 
emphasise such a point. No one 
proposes compulsory adult education, 
no one proposes an adult education 
movement in which there should be no 
official participation. I mean rather 
that you must have people who want 
to learn, and people who, having some- 
thing to teach, want to teach. Both 
classes of people need to be organised 
in voluntary associations, and these 
voluntary organisations should be the 
backbone of your adult education 
movement. 

These matters are not quite so simple 
as they look. Those whom we try to 
persuade to put a foot on the lowest 
rung of our ladder are often inarticulate. 
They cannot tell us what they want to 
learn, and often seem in two minds 
about whether they want to learn 
anything. Again, while people who 
have no desire to teach will not teach 
well and can therefore be left out of the 
reckoning, it is also the case that some 
who do desire to teach will be unsuitable 
for teaching. The role of instructor is 
at best a somewhat presumptuous one, 
and there may be surprisingly dis- 
reputable reasons for seeking to assume 
it. There is also the formidable 
difficulty of the part which Govern- 
ments can most properly and most 
usefully play in fostering the develop- 
ment of voluntary work. 

I take it to be a profound truth that 
the growth of persons and the growth of 
societies are two aspects of a single 
process ; that individuals develop them- 
selves in all their dimensions only when 
they share responsibility in the develop- 
ment of the community which bore and 
bred them; and that, conversely, the 
index of a truly free society is the vigour 
and independence of the voluntary 
action by which the plain citizen outside 
his own home seeks to better his own 
and his fellows’ lives, both individually 
and in collaboration with others. 

But creative voluntary action does 
not flourish with equal success in 
every social soil, and it is therefore 
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not always transplantable. In England 
the pioneering in most branches of 
social service has been done by 
voluntary associations, and the official 
element has come late into the picture 
to support their work and to make more 
nearly universal the services they pro- 
vide. In colonial countries the boot 
has generally been on the other leg. 
Except in education, Government de- 
partments have more often been the 
pathfinders, and the second stage has 
been to bring voluntary bodies into 
existence in order that they might share 
or take over the work, and transmute 
official enterprise into activity based on 
popular interest and democratic parti- 
cipation. 

There is of course no single pattern 
for such voluntary bodies. Adult 
education work can be done either by 
bodies specially created for the purpose, 
such as the People’s Educational Asso- 
ciations of the Gold Coast, Singapore, 
and Penang, or by tacking educational 
functions on to bodies originally set up 
for quite different purposes, as in the 
case of educational guilds formed 
among the membership of Consumers’ 
Co-operative Societies. But whichever 
procedure may be followed, voluntary 
bodies of both kinds are often very 
small and weak and they need building 
up into something broader-based and 
more stable which Governments can 
suitably help. A major problem in 
colonial conditions will be presumably 
to do this building up and to create 
firmly founded bodies which could be 
worthy and respectable recipients of 
official grant-aid. It is always easy to 
blame Governments when things go 
wrong or fail to happen, but we must 
remember that Governments, like the 
rest of us, have their difficulties and 
cannot be expected to throw public 
money into the laps of any and every 
agency which claims to be impelled 
by praiseworthy motives. Voluntary 
workers have an obligation here to put 
their own house in order, and to make 
this particular stile as easy as possible 
for Governments to get over. It is, 
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however, permissible to remind Govern- 
ments on their side that in allocating 
grant aid they should be guided not so 
much by their own taste as by a general 
belief in the virtues of voluntary action. 
It is impossible to run a live adult 
education movement on a censorship 
basis. If Governments don’t believe in 
voluntary action and a free society, it 
would be better for them not to touch 
adult education at all. If in such a 
spirit they do so, it will quickly 
degenerate into an official propaganda 
machine. 

I turn now to my second point about 
the need for a social or political aim 
more or less consciously followed 
throughout the movement. What is 
this aim? I should call it in a word 
raising the level of responsible citizen- 
ship in all matters of public taste, 
judgment, and policy. Someone once 
said that you get good government 
when you have a well-shod electorate 
and rulers with sensitive hind-quarters. 
Adult education is one method of 
soling and heeling the footgear of the 
citizen. The principle applies not only 
to rulers of the state but also to leaders 
in any organisation and _ perhaps 
especially to voluntary organisations. 
It is healthy for leaders of any kind to 
feel what Humbert Wolfe called the 
upward anguish, and to spend a good 
deal of their time responding to pressure 
from below. They don’t like it, of 
course, but it does them good. 

In this sense the heart of any worth- 
while adult education movement is 
political. This will sound strange to 
some ears, partly because we are 
accustomed to bodies such as_ the 
Workers’ Educational Association ad- 
vertising themselves as non-political, 
and partly because the very word 
politics has become debased to the point 
of becoming a label for types of public 
action which are sectional, selfish, 
underhand, and generally not too clean. 
These meanings are of course almost 
directly opposite to that which the fine 
old word “ politics’? or “ political” 
originally bore. It is still used in that 
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original sense in the University I come 
from, though seldom elsewhere. You 
may think that this is merely evidence 
that Oxford, in addition to providing 
institutional treatment for lost causes, 
also affords a last roosting place for 
obsolete vocabularies. But it is impor- 
tant that we should have some word 
which signifies concern with the general 
interests of society or, if you like, with 
the common weal. To me it seems that 
such feeling for the quality of life in the 
polis is well described by the word 
politics or political. 

This concern may be expressed in 
many ways. At the level ofthe Women’s 
Institute, for example, the position of a 
bus stop in the village or the hygienic 
handling of food in shops may be its 
focus. A tutorial class might properly 
be concerned with the feasibility of 
applying sanctions against aggression in 
the international sphere. But whatever 
form it takes and at whatever level it 
shows itself, it deals always with points 
of general, as distinct from sectional, 
concern in society. My submission is 
that, while it is not the main function 
of adult education classes to function 
as ginger groups, and certainly not as 
log-rollers for particular interests, it is 
always a sign of health when such 
classes take up a responsible, practical 
attitude to the public affairs of their 
time. 

This brings me to my last point, 
which is really a closely related one. 
I spoke of adult education as being at 
its best a free movement as well as a 
voluntary one, and I explained that by 
free I meant not restricted in its choice 
of subject-matter. To the extent to 
which a movement relies upon Govern- 
ment finance, this point raises some 
ticklish issues. To put the difficulty in 
its sharpest and most topical form, does 
this mean that Governments should pay 
grant-aid to classes at which the claims 
and the doctrines of communism are 
discussed ? 

I don’t say there is only one valid 
answer to this question, but I am sure 
it is important to think clearly about it. 
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I want now not so much to find answers 
for it as to set out some points which 
seem to me relevant. 

In the Women’s Institute movement 
there is a ban on both religion and 
politics. The Women’s Institutes are 
voluntary bodies and they are of course 
entirely free to impose upon themselves 
whatever self-denying ordinance they 
choose. But what is proper for a 
voluntary body in respect of its own 
membership may be quite wrong for a 
government in respect of voluntary 
bodies in general. 

What then are the rights of a Govern- 
ment which gives financial support to 
voluntary agencies in adult education ? 
Here I see an answer more clearly. 
Grant-aid, I suggest, gives the Govern- 
ment the right to receive registers of 
attendance and reports on the work of 
classes, and the right to inspect classes 
in session. But the purpose of all these 
things is to provide a check on teaching 
standards and not a form of censorship 
over subject-matter presented and dis- 
cussed. Teaching standards are the 
central issue here, and they are main- 
tained not by excluding particular topics 
as “ political ’’ or otherwise undesirable, 
but by bringing every relevant topic 
into clear view and proper perspective 
in a genuinely problem-solving spirit. 

This stage of unfettered discussion is 
perhaps one to which participants in 
the movement should graduate as thev 
approach the top of the adult education 
ladder. I do not minimise the risks of 
applying the principle of unfettered 
discussion at the lower levels, but I hold 
strongly that a good class ought to be 
able to distinguish between examining 
subversive doctrines and propagating 
them, and ought also to realise that 
examining them does not necessarily 
mean rejecting them. We of today make 
much heavier weather of this kind of 
issue than our fathers did. It is 
salutary sometimes to remember that 
until recently it was considered an 
intellectual virtue to give a hearing to 
the other side, and the fact that we now 
think it necessary to jam the wave- 
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lengths on which those with whom we 
disagree are speaking is on the whole 
to be deplored. In any case, jamming 
cannot provide an adequate basis for 
any kind of education. University 
teaching in all its forms always seeks a 
steady advance to a more adequate 
intellectual position. The upper levels 
of the adult education movement, which 
are designed amongst other things to 
afford students who are not members 
of a university an opportunity for the 
kind of intellectual experience which 
universities provide, will do well to 
follow the same practice. 

I fancy that the practical adminis- 
trator in colonial territories will be apt 
to feel impatience with this line of 
thought and to brush it aside as in- 
volving too much risk. Unfortunately 
one does not dispose of subversive 
ideas merely by withholding oppor- 
tunities for their discussion. Indeed, it 
is impossible to kill discussion of 
matters in which people are spon- 
taneously interested and, if subversive 
ideas happen to be among such matters, 
then they will get discussed. The poet 
Blake, showing himself in the words to 
be the first Freudian, observed that “* he 
who nurses unacted desires breeds 
pestilence ’’. On this view, which seems 
to me ultimately unchallengeable, it 
would be inadvisable to repress dis- 
cussion of these things, even if it were 
possible to do so. The real choice, 
therefore, is between underground dis- 
cussion which goes on in hole-and- 
corner ways without the guidance of 
trained and well-disposed minds and, 
on the other hand, the free and vigorous 
study of the same issues under tutors 
who know their business. 

And what, finally, of the effect? All 
I have said so far is merely the prose 
of adult education. It has its poetry 
too. It is a homely poetry, a folk 
poetry, and it does not do to claim too 
much for it. The movement in Britain 
has never set the Thames on fire, and, 
while it is weakness to keep too tight 
a rein upon one’s hopes, it is early days 
to expect the Niger or the Limpopo to 
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But we may 
fairly say that at any rung of the adult 
education ladder it is open to us to 
learn, either as teachers or as taught, 
that wisdom and understanding are 
gained by free communication with the 
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minds of our fellows. This discovery I 
take to be the true mortal joy. This 
it is that stirs the love of life in that 
frail and careful being, man, and gives 
him strength to stand erect in heart as 
a god stands. Some Oriental people 
have a legend that 


‘**Beyond that last blue mountain 
barred with snow 
Across that angry or that glimmering 
sea,” 


there lives a prophet, seated on a throne 
of ivory and guarded in a cave, who 
understands why men were born. The 
sharing of one another’s minds, to 
which we attach the clumsy and prosaic 
name of adult education, is the reward 
of pilgrims who will travel always a 
little further towards the shrine of that 
white-throned prophet, the possessor of 
life’s ultimate secret. 

They are pilgrims who may sail 
beyond the sunset and the baths of the 
western stars, or may simply walk down 
the lane at evening with a bucket to 
the village well. But whether their 
scope be wide or narrow, they con- 
tinually gain in will to strive and seek 
and find. For they have cast out the 
two devils that perpetuate social 
immaturity and political incompetence 
—the devil of complacency in ignorance 
and the devil of the fear of new 
knowledge. 


Professor Peers said : 


I want to deal with what I regard as 
the most important and most difficult 
problem of colonial adult education : 
the problem not so much of satisfying 
the demands of those—comparatively 
few—who are already capable of 
profiting by University extra-mural 
teaching, but that of matching this 
particular effort with the need for 
awakening a new demand for education 
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among those who belong to the 
illiterate masses. 

Mr. Barnes brought out clearly the 
social implications of any movement for 
adult education. Its purpose must be 
the raising of the level of understanding 
and ability in the people as a whole. 
Is there not some danger that the result 
of our present efforts may be merely to 
emphasise existing social cleavages, 
unless there can be some broadening of 
the scope of colonial adult education, 
so that it may include not only the 
training of a new native middle-class 
leadership, but also the creation of a 
broader understanding and awareness 
among the mass of the people ? 

A good deal of what I have to say 
may seem obvious and self-evident ; 
but I have found little understanding 
anywhere of the essential relation 
between high-level extra-mural educa- 
tion and the education of the mass, and 
there is little evidence that the success 
which has attended efforts in the former 
has been balanced by any corresponding 
success in the solution of the larger 
problem. I ought to say, however, that 
my experience has been necessarily 
limited. I know the problem in the 
West Indies; and I have studied it 
intensively in the countries of the Middle 
East and in some Far Eastern countries, 
including India and China, where the 
social conditions are similar to those 
which obtain in some of our own 
colonies. I have never been in any of 
the African colonial territories ; but 
I hope others will say how far the same 
considerations apply there. Subject to 
these limitations, I will try to deal with 
the nature of the problem as I see it. 

The problem of adult education in 
the colonies is not an isolated one. It 
cannot be solved in a vacuum. It must 
be related to the whole scheme of 
education in the country concerned ; 
and education as a whole must be 
envisaged as part of the larger social 
problem. Because the conditions in the 
different countries afe so varied, it is 
difficult to generalise. But there are 
certain common features, arising from 
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the economic and social structure of 
undeveloped communities and the 
impact upon them of more advanced 
civilisations with very different ways of 
life. There is a similar social structure 
emerging in all the colonial territories : 
a senior administrative class recruited 
from outside which is the channel for 
new ideas and new patterns of organisa- 
tion; a rising native middle class, 
sharing in greater or less degree the 
advantages of modern education and 
higher standards of living; and, 
separated by a wide gulf, there is the 
mass of the population, largely illiterate, 
whose general standard of living is 
appallingly low by any measure which 
would be considered reasonable in more 
advanced communities. That kind of 
structure creates strains and stresses 
which are in themselves dangerous ; but 
the danger is vastly increased by the 
impact of modern enterprise and 
techniques upon primitive ways of life 
and methods of production. 

The effect of the introduction of new 
methods and ideas is to upset the 
ancient equilibrium. This is true even 
of things which are good in themselves, 
such as improved hygiene and medical 
services which, without other adjust- 
ments—and these in the main are not 
taking place—lead to rapidly increasing 
populations and to disequilibrium. A 
primitive economic system can neither 
absorb the larger numbers nor satisfy 
the increased needs. The result is wide- 
spread uprooting ; and low standards 
remain, with increasing instability, and 
growing discontent and vulnerability to 
subversive propaganda. A situation 
of this kind calls for a tremendous 
effort of adaption and readjustment. 
In other words, it calls for a vast 
educational effort far beyond anything 
as yet contemplated within the limits of 
University extra-mural teaching, impor- 
tant as that is in relation to the situation 
which I have described. 

For many years to come, the main 
effort of readjustment must lie in the 
field of adult education. It cannot be 
achieved through the schools. In many 














areas, populations are tending to 
increase more rapidly than new schools 
can be provided; and, in any case, 
colonial countries are faced by the 
problem of large, illiterate adult popu- 
lations, who cannot be affected by new 
schools and are indeed a constant 
obstacle in the way of educating their 
children. I do not wish to suggest that 
the difficult social and economic 
problems of colonial countries can be 
solved entirely in the field of education ; 
but without education, including adult 
education, they cannot be solved at all. 

Before going on to consider what 
different forms of adult education are 
necessary, I must examine the obstacles 
to be overcome which, at first glance, 
appear to be insuperable. I want to 
suggest that the very nature of the 
obstacles indicates the right approach 
to the problem. I can do no more than 
enumerate these obstacles, and that is 
perhaps all that is necessary in a 


Conference such as this. They are as 
follows :— 
(1) The persistence of primitive 


methods of production, which 
have little relation to new con- 
ditions and growing needs. This 
involves the population in con- 
stant labour for little reward and 
leaves them with little energy or 
disposition for other interests. 

(2) The persistence of low standards 
of living, including deficient 
dietaries and appalling conditions 
of housing. Again, these con- 
ditions are not favourable to 
educational development. 

(3) The maintenance of high birth 
rates and the difficulty of absorbing 
new population. This causes 
instability and a situation which is 
unfavourable to effort of any 
kind. 


I agree with Mr. Kimble that it is 
not the business of Extra-Mural De- 
partments or of adult education 
generally to solve these problems ; but 
it is their business to plan their work 
with these background conditions con- 
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stantly in mind, and above all to 
realise that, if such conditions con- 
tinue, their own work in the long run 
will be ineffectual or come to an end. 

I think I have perhaps said enough 
to suggest the danger inherent in the 
tendency to regard adult education in 
the colonies as co-terminous with the 
work of colonial Extra-Mural Depart- 
ments. The question now is: what is 
the best way of approaching the 
difficult problem of mass education, and 
what contribution can extra-mural De- 
partments make towards its solution ? 

As has already been suggested by 
previous speakers, a good deal can be 
done by Extra-Mural Departments 
direct, in association with existing 
organisations such as Trade Unions and 
Co-operative Societies. Even illiteracy 
does not necessarily disqualify people 
from profiting by work proper to such 
Departments. If the particular group 
is discussing problems related to their 
own experience, its members can often 
do so at a surprisingly high level, even 
if they cannot make use of books or 
set down their thoughts in writing. 
And may I plead here for an abandon- 
ment for the time being at least, of this 
obsession with so-called ‘* University 
standards”. The “ladder” to which 
Mr. Barnes referred is just as apparent 
inside the University and starts just as 
low down as the extra-mural ladder— 
as witness the work of first-year under- 
graduates in non-school subjects. If 
Extra-Mural Departments will make 
sure of the quality of what they 
provide, standards will take care of 
themselves. In this present situation, 
they must be pioneering bodies and 
must be prepared to undertake many 
tasks which they will ultimately hand 
over to others. 

In the West Indies, a start along these 
lines has already been made and, as 
Mr. Sherlock has told us, there is active 
collaboration between his Department 
and the Co-operative Movement and 
Trade Unions in the work of adult 
education for their members. This is 
particularly valuable, because these 
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bodies have their own specific educa- 
tional tasks which will be greatly helped 
by their contact with the Extra-Mural 
Department. It is this work which has 
suggested to me the best method of 
tackling the larger problem of mass 
adult education in the colonies, work 
which must, if only because of the size 
of the task, lie mainly outside the scope 
of the work of Extra-Mural Depart- 
ments. 

I am convinced that mass education 
must begin with doing things—with 
working together. That is sound, 
because it links on to an existing 
tradition, and because it starts from the 
idea of self-help. Literacy campaigns 
have been a failure in the past because 
they have had no apparent relation to 
the needs and aspirations of the people. 
Reading for its own sake is a highly 
sophisticated activity. Before unedu- 
cated adults can be brought to want to 
acquire the art of reading, they must 
first come to regard it as the necessary 
means to a desired end. Reading must 
start out from their own problems and 
must be seen as an aid to their solution. 
It must be related to more hygienic 
ways of living, to better methods of 
production, to the improvement of 
dietaries, to the care of children and to 
the provision of home amenities. 
Groups brought together for co-opera- 
tive work can also become study groups. 
An excellent example of this sort can 
be found in the co-operative village 
groups sponsored by Jamaica Welfare. 
Literacy can be encouraged by the 
production of simple, well illustrated, 
large-printed brochures related to these 
needs. Once interest is created in this 
way, reading can be learned with 
astonishing rapidity; while school 
methods of teaching reading to adults 
are completely futile and foredoomed 
to failure. Mass education, including 
the spread of literacy, must be linked 
with social welfare; and extra-mural 
adult education is the necessary follow- 
on and falls within the same framework. 
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This brings me to the final section of 
what I want to say on this subject ; 
the part to be played in mass education 
by Extra-Mural Departments. Apart 
from their own direct teaching activities 
and the inspiration which they can 
bring to the work as a whole, they have 
other specific contributions to make:— 


(a) Research and advice. There is 
much preliminary investigation to be 
done into the educational methods 
required in relation to local circum- 
stances. Research is also needed into 
the most appropriate kinds of publica- 
tions, both for the teaching of reading, 
and also to ensure that reading ability 
proves to be worth while once it has 
been acquired. Research of this kind 
should be envisaged as a permanent 
and essential part of the work of 
Extra-Mural Departments. 


(b) Training. If this problem of mass 
education is to be tackled with any 
prospect of success, there is need for 
an army of workers in the field. Full- 
time teachers, not necessarily em- 
ployed by Extra-Mural Departments, 
will be needed for the attack on mass 
ignorance and illiteracy. Teachers in 
schools, Government officers employed 
in various welfare and development 
activities, and workers with voluntary 
agencies, can give part-time help. But 
all will need specific training for the 
task, and Extra-Mural Departments are 
best equipped to devise and direct this 
necessary training. 


(c) Finally, they can and should 
provide the necessary inspiration in the 
communities which they serve. Those 
who have influence in the welfare of 
the particular colony need to be 
convinced of the urgency and impor- 
tance of the problems of mass educa- 
tion. The Extra-Mural Department 
should lose no opportunity of keeping 
before them and the community 
generally the extent and nature of the 
need and the means required to satisfy 
it. 
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Mass Education—Nigeria 


In the Egbado Division of Abeokuta 
Province, committees for the organisa- 
tion of voluntary labour have been 
formed in a number of villages. The 
most popular projects are schools and 
markets. In the Iboro Group two 
community schools are being built, one 
in burnt brick and the other in stone. 
In Ilaro, the men contributed labour 
and the women 2s. 6d. each towards the 
erection of extra market stalls. The 
people of Igan Alade have built up an 
excellent community development 
organisation. They decided that they 
needed market stalls, a postal agency, 
a reading-room and a playing-field. 
They were told that the Native 
Authority could not afford all these 
amenities but that, if they were pre- 
pared to do voluntary work to help 
themselves, they would qualify for 
assistance from Colonial Development 
and Welfare Funds; they replied by 
opening an improvement fund and 
organising the village into two teams 
for voluntary labour. A _ site was 
chosen for the market and playing- 
field and, in less than five weeks the 
thick bush was cleared. Not to be 
beaten by the men, the women 
responded by volunteering to collect all 
the sand necessary for the proposed 
buildings. The work of stumping, 
levelling and collecting sand goes on. 
The old men and women, who are 
unable to help by working, provide food 
and drink as their contribution. 

One of the best examples of com- 
munity development in the Oshun 
Division of Ibadan Province has been 
the construction of a ten-bed Maternity 
Centre at Ikirun in Ifelodun District at 
a cost of £3,400. The townspeople 
voluntarily subscribed £1,800, the 
balance coming from Native Authority 
funds. A grant from Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare funds was then 





obtained for the construction of an 
underground water tank and for . 
furniture. The people are now con- 
tributing towards the cost of three 
midwives’ quarters. 

The people at Aye in Okitipupa 
Division are at present engaged in 
improving the town streets. Every male 
is required to come on a fixed day of 
the week for community work and no 
enforcing rules or regulations are 
needed to make the scheme a success. 
So far, assistance from Colonial 
Development and Welfare Funds has 
been the provision of 21 pipe rings for 
culverts. 


Area Education Centres in Papua and 
New Guinea 


The area education centre is a com- 
munity centre for adult education and 
community development: or, as the 
report from the territory’s education 
department puts it, ‘“‘a focal point of 
general community development spon- 
sored by the people themselves under 
outside guidance’’. The centres are 
based on the principles (1) that their 
activities should be directed to and in 
accord with the needs and the aspira- 
tions of the people ; (2) that the area 
should be clearly defined, and should 
represent a common language and 
culture (the territory is remarkable for 
its linguistic, if not cultural, diversity) ; 
(3) that the people themselves should 
share fully in the management of the 
centre and be largely responsible for it. 
We reproduce brief interim reports on 
two of the centres, each about 18 
months old, those of Maprik in New 
Guinea and Saiho in Papua. 


MAPRIK 


The initial survey of this area, with 
a view to establishing the Education 
Centre, was carried out by the Research 
Officer of the Department of Education 





in 1949. Apart from “ schools” con- 
ducted by Mission catechist teachers, 
there had been practically no educa- 
tional influence before that date, and 
it was not until some time after the area 
school was set up that the people began 
to understand what a school, as 
conceived by the Administration, really 
did mean. The area is potentially rich 
for economic development purposes, 
but lack of communications has made 
it impracticable for the people to 
produce cash crops. The level of their 
material culture is therefore fairly 
primitive, and the people demonstrate a 
tenacious attachment to their tradi- 
tional culture in the face of recently 
increased Mission activity which is not 
always sympathetic to primitive beliefs. 

In 1950 the first buildings for the 
centre were erected and the “‘ Area”’ 
defined. For some months the Native 
people of the area generally remained 
apathetic, but visits of the Education 
Officer-in-Charge of the Centre to the 
surrounding villages slowly gained their 
interest. Today 40 children and about 
70 adults attend the day and night 
classes for formal instruction. The 
extensive school gardens attract much 
interest from the people whose tradi- 
tional life centres around the cultivation 
of the ** big yam ’”’. Attempts are being 
made, with the co-operation of the Area 
Agriculture Officer, to overcome the 
** hungry” period which usually faces 
these people between seasonal crops. 
Seeds are being made available to assist 
in the introduction of new subsistence 
crops. Health and hygiene measures 
are demonstrated at the Centre. A 
small primer in the local Native language 
has been produced in connection with 
the literacy teaching. In a variety of 
ways, and now with perceptible success, 
the Centre is slowly fitting in to the 
everyday rhythm of the people’s lives, 
and it is true to say that the Centre has 
demonstrated new ends and possibilities 
for development, with the growing 
interest and participation in the Centre 
by the people as an indication of their 
understanding of its purpose. It is 


confidently anticipated that in due 
course the people themselves will come 
to play an active part in the operation 
of the Centre, on the basis of their 
recognising its purpose to guide them 
in their own development as a com- 
munity. 


SAIHO 


Saiho is the main Centre connected 
with the plan for the re-establishment 
of the Native people affected by the 
Higaturu volcanic disaster of February 
1951. The Centre established there 
is not quite the same as the normal 
organisation of the Area Education 
Centre referred to in earlier sections of 
this paper. It represents a concen- 
tration of activities of a number of 
departments of the Administration, 
especially Health and Education, under 
the co-ordinating leadership of an 
officer of District Services and Native 
Affairs. 

While Saiho will become a permanent 
and fairly large settlement, it is 
organised to serve the needs of the 
people of other villages in the area, who 
have a common language and culture. 
The Native people as a whole are 
participating actively in the establish- 
ment and work of this new Centre 
which has already become the focal 
point of their rehabilitation and the 
radiating centre of their welfare and 
development. 

Infant welfare work, taken right into 
the villages served from Saiho, is a 
special feature of the programme. A 
higher village school has been estab- 
lished at Saiho itself, as well as a 
Women’s Interest Centre under the 
guidance of a woman Welfare Officer of 
the Department of Education. A 
special weekly broadcast session is 
provided as part of the regular Native 
People’s Session, which is directly 
related to the life of the people and the 
activities of the Centre. A woman 
Education Officer is making special 
provision for the adolescent female 
Natives, and development of Native 
handcraftsisa feature of the programme. 
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The whole organisation represents a 
more eemprehensive plan of community 
development than the other Centres 
dealt with in this paper. Native 
leaders are participating actively in the 
administration of the Centre, as a 
likely lead towards the establishment of 
a properly constituted Village or Area 
Council. In this case, the principles 
underlying community development, as 
now practised in many parts of the 
colonial world, have been applied with 
marked success to the urgent and 
challenging problem of the rehabilita- 
tion and actual resettlement of a large 
number of people whose earlier mode of 
life has been completely disrupted by 
the volcanic disaster. 


Secondment of American Teachers to 
Colonial Schools 


General arrangements are made under 
the Fulbright Agreement for American 
professors, research workers and stu- 
dents to spend a period, usually one 
academic year, in British or colonial 
universities or research institutions. 
Similarly, there is a system of travel 
grants enabling persons in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies having similar 
academic qualifications to be provided 
with free travel so as to assist them in 
visiting universities and research insti- 
tutions in the United States. There is 
also a teacher exchange system run 
under the same aegis between the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

It has hitherto not been practicable 
to arrange teacher exchange between 
the United States and colonial terri- 
tories, but it is hoped that a pilot scheme 
for the attachment of American 
teachers to specially selected secondary 
schools or senior teacher training 
centres in the colonial territories will 
start functioning in the autumn of 1952. 
This will not be on an exchange basis, 
though we hope that this may follow 
later. The territories concerned are 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast and Sierra 
Leone, Jamaica, Trinidad and British 
Guiana, and it is hoped that two 
American teachers will go to schools in 
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each of these territories. Though the 
normal period of Fulbright fellowships 
is limited to one academic year, the 
United States authorities have agreed 
in the case of American teachers, that 
this period should be extended to two 
years. The general arrangement will be 
that these American teachers will fill 
existing vacancies, and the territories 
concerned will pay the salary they 
would normally offer for expatriates. 
The Fulbright Commission will pay the 
cost of passages, outfit allowances, 
books, equipment, and local travel, and 
may, in certain cases, augment the 
salary. 

In the case of American teachers 
going to West Africa it is hoped to 
arrange for a short preliminary orien- 
tation course at the Colonial Depart- 
ment, London University Institute of 
Education. 


Notes from the Sudan 


Two new girls’ schools have been 
opened at Nyala and Daein in Darfur 
province. The board of management 
for the Nyala schoolis entirely composed 
of women. At El Fasher there were 
180 candidates for 50 vacancies in the 
girls’ schools. The first six Dinka 
women passed the teachers’ qualifying 
examination at Kwajok in December. 
The new girls’ school at Raga, only one 
year old, is already over-full. 

The record number of 433 candidates 
sat for the Cambridge School Certificate 
examination in November, including 21 
girls. At two schools there were 
successful parents’ days; that at 
Kassala attracted a crowd of over 
four thousand. 

Secondary schools are continuing to 
have disciplinary trouble, often caused 
by political demonstrations. A meeting 
of secondary school headmasters in 
December agreed to continue with the 
present policy of dismissing ringleaders 
and closing schools if necessary. Even 
the university college had to be closed 
for a short time in October. 

Educational plans for 1952 include 
the opening of 38 new elementary 
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schools for boys and three intermediate 
schools ; for girls there will be 15 new 


elementary schools and one _inter- 
mediate school. Two new teacher 
training centres will be opened at 
Shendi in the northern province and at 
Dilling in Kordofan. 


A Story from India 


In his address at the degree ceremony 
at the university college of the Sudan, 
the chairman of the college council, 
Mr. A. Gaitskill, C.M.G., told a story 
which is worth repeating. We print 
some extracts from his address. Mr. 
Gaitskill said : 


I had occasion recently to visit India, 
and while I was there, by a curious 
coincidence, a number of the big 
universities were celebrating their 
annual ceremony, just like our cere- 
mony here today, and presenting their 
students with degrees and diplomas. 
I was flattered to read that at one of 
them, the person in my post in the 
ceremony was no less a man than 
Prime Minister Nehru himself. And I 
had a sense of fellow feeling with him 
when he confessed how difficult it was 
to make an annual speech which was 
not just a lot of platitudes, and to say 
something really worth saying. I was 
interested to see that what he did say 
was an appeal to the students not to 
dissipate in politics the precious hours 
they had at the university to learn the 
techniques which the country so badly 
needed. 


Now this is no new theme to us, nor 
of course was it to him, and I wondered 
what new thing worth saying he was 
going to say on the subject. After all, 
an intense interest in politics is one of 
the main things our system of education 
is meant to stimulate. And when a 
young man criticises old traditions, 
wonders whether the distribution of 
wealth and power in his society is just, 
or distrusts what he calls imperialism, 
is not this all part of that effervescence 
of mind, that formation of critical 
judgment, which education in the free 
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world still, thank God, provides for 
mankind ? 

Now I noticed that Prime Minister 
Nehru did not deny any of these 
democratic traditions. What he did do 
was to apply a test. The test was a 
question—quite a simple one. He 
merely asked the students ‘“‘ What are 
you going to be able to do for your 
country when you leave the university ?” 
He did not ask them what they believed 
in, what was their faith, He asked 
them what they were going to be able 
to do. 

When I was in India, I saw in action 
the kind of work which Prime Minister 
Nehru meant when he talked to his 
students. It is a story which I think is 
worth passing on to you. 

You will have heard about the 
refugee problem which arose in India 
after India was separated from Pakistan. 
300,000 refugees were in a camp 
near Delhi. Most of them were 
gradually dispersed and rehabilitated 
until there were 25,000 left with whom 
nobody could deal. They were a 
disgruntled crowd, hating the Muslims, 
blaming the Government, unwilling to 
help themselves, a source of danger and 
of despair. 

To deal with this problem a young 
Indian was seconded by P.M. Nehru 
from the Indian Civil Service. He’d 
been an Arts man, and had taken a 
degree in Economics at London Uni- 
versity. He’d been in a soft job in the 
I.C.S. living in luxury in a Maharaja’s 
palace, but when I met him he and his 
wife, who was herself a doctor, were 
living in the end of a Nissen hut and 
were far happier there because they 
were doing something of real creative 
value. He said to me, “In India now 
the age of political speeches is over. 
Our urgent need is to do things which 
our land and people require’. I asked 
him how he tackled the refugee prob- 
lem. He said that he went to them and 
told them to stop grousing and to start 
work by building homes for themselves 
with their own hands. ‘* Young man,” 
they replied, “‘ we are shopkeepers and 











landowners. We come from a white 
collar class. You are telling us to do 
coolies’ work. We can’t do that.” 

But something in that young man’s 
character, some faith or determination 
must have persuaded them, because by 
the time I was there, they had built 
their own houses, and very good houses 
they were. Some had made the bricks, 
some the roads, some had become 
masons, some carpenters. They had 
divided the place into five settlements, 
each of 5,000 people. In each settle- 
ment they had built a dispensary, and 
a boys’ and a girls’ primary school, 
while for the whole community they 
had built a first-class modern hospital 
and a large boys’ and a girls’ secondary 
school. They had done all this with 
their own hands. Then when they had 
built their houses, the young man 
realised that he must find work for 
them. 

It was at this point that he was joined 
bya technician, an engineer who had had 
14 years in the Indian railways. 
Together they made a plan to create 
industries. I asked them how they did 
it. The first need they said had been 
electric power. Here they had a stroke 
of luck. Part of the reparations from 
Germany to India arising from the war 
had been a big thermal power station. 
This had been lying at Calcutta docks 
for six months and seemed to be 
wanted by no one, so they asked for it, 
and it was sent up to them in pieces 
by rail. They got hold of one German 
engineer and the three of them, Arts 
man, technician and the German, erected 
this power station just with their 
unskilled refugee labour. I saw it in 
action supplying light and power to 
their houses and even supplying power 
into the grid of Delhi. As I stood by 
the huge vertical steam pipes looking 
up at a 30-ton boiler 80 feet above the 
ground, they said to me: ‘“* That was 
our most difficult job. We had no 
tackle, you see, and we had to lift that 
boiler up there step by step, inch by 
inch, on jacks.” 

When they had finished the power 
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station, they set up their industries. 
They didn’t say ‘“‘We know that 
socialist industry is best or private 
enterprise is best’. They said ‘‘ We 
don’t know which is best. Let us learn 
for ourselves and try them all”. So 
they set up a section for private enter- 
prise, a section for nationalised enter- 
prise for which they supplied the 
capital, and a section for co-operative 
cottage industries. 

This was not all. Around them in 
the countryside were some 100 villages. 
If irrigation could be brought to their 
land the yields could be trebled. So 
the new township was going to say to 
the countryside “‘ We will bring you 
tube wells and electric power to 
irrigate your land and will bring you 
dispensaries and schools like the ones 
you’ve seen us build; and you bring 
us food : wheat, sugar, vegetables, eggs 
and milk’. It was a kind of partner- 
ship between towns and _ country, 
between agriculture and industry. What 
an achievement it was to see! No 
empty arguments or facile theories but 
real practical production. 

A university education is action at 
its best. The Arts man and the tech- 
nician combining together to influence 
their uneducated countrymen to do 
something vitally productive. 

Does all this story apply to us? 
I believe it does. I believe we have in 
the Sudan many places where develop- 
ment needs the engineer, the surveyor, 
the soil chemist, the research botanist, 
the agricultural mechanic and the 
manager. I believe too, that, although, 
thank goodness, we have no refugee 
problem, there is a big scope for young 
educated men with faith and personality 
to lead people to help themselves, as in 
the story which I have told you from 
Delhi. 


Joint Recruiting Agency 


Since the war, recruiting difficulties 
have seriously hampered the work of the 
self-governing schools and _ training 
colleges, and also church schools and 
colleges which look to the United 
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Kingdom for part of their staff. With 
the assistance of a grant from the 
Treasury under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Acts, a joint recruiting 
agency has been established under the 
auspices of the Institute of Christian 


Education. The Colonial Office and 
the Conference of Missionary Societies 
are represented on the managing com- 
mittee. The secretary of the agency is 
to be the Rev. Ronald Rees of the 
Methodist Missionary Society, who was 
formerly a missionary in China and is 
at present secretary of the British 
Council of Churches. The address of 
the agency is at 46 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


Margaret Wrong Prize 


This prize is offered annually by the 
trustees for original literary work by 
writers of African race living in a part 
of Africa to be decided upon each year 
by the trustees. Further particulars 
can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Margaret Wrong Memorial Prize, 
Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 

The competition in 1951 was open 
to competitors from Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, Gold Coast, Liberia, French 
West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, 
Nigeria and French Cameroons. The 
silver medal and prize of £5 was awarded 
to Dr. Abioseh Davidson Nicol of 
Sierra Leone. 

The competition in 1952 is for com- 
petitors from Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Portuguese East 
Africa and Angola. 


Malayan Teachers in Training at Liver- 
pool 


The Malayan Government has taken 
the bold step of acquiring its own 
training college in England, so that 
Malayan teachers may be trained in 
direct contact with modern educational 
methods and with English life. For the 
first term, the college also housed the 
last generation of English emergency- 
trained teachers, and this contact with 
professional colleagues was of value to 
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both partners. We give some extracts 
from the first half-term’s report of the 
principal. 

One hundred and forty-nine students 
arrived at the College at approximately 
5.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 2nd January, 
1952. They were accompanied by 
Mr. L. D. Whitfield, Director of Educa- 
tion, Federation of Malaya, and Mr. 
G. J. Gurney, Vice-Principal of the 
College, who travelled with the party 
from London. From landing at Tilbury 
on Ist January until their arrival at the 
College the students had been in the 
care of the British Council. The 
Council’s arrangements for the over- 
night stay in London and the transport 
of students and luggage from London 
to Kirkby were good. The students 
appreciated the work done by the 
British Council on their behalf. 

On Wednesday evening students were 
introduced to their personal tutors and 
details of accommodation were settled. 
Personal tutors, all members of the 
academic staff, have groups of approxi- 
mately twelve students. Each tutor is 
responsible for the welfare and general 
supervision of the students in his group 
for the duration of the course. 

With the exception of a preliminary 
grading test in English, on the results 
of which eight class-groups were 
formed, the rest of the week was taken 
up with non-academic matters. These 
included registration, issue of ration 
books and identity cards, shopping, 
election of Students’ Council, pre- 
liminary meetings for the formation of 
clubs and societies, and informal social 
gatherings. Tutors gave advice on 
shopping and, where necessary, 
organised shopping parties. 

On Monday, 7th January, full aca- 
demic work commenced in accordance 
with the College time-table. 

A detailed syllabus will be submitted 
to the Board of Governors at their 
meeting in May, 1952, and will be sent 
for final approval to the Director of 
Education, Federation of Malaya, if it 
satisfies the Governing Body. It is 
realised that the work and methods of 






the College are, to some extent, experi- 
mental and that changes may have to 
be made in any syllabus suggested at 
this early stage. During this half-term 
knowledge of the ability, capacity and 
temperament of the students has been 
gained which is of great value. The 
original schemes of work will be 
modified and amended in the light of 
this knowledge. The general plan of 
the course may be outlined thus : 


Professional Studies (compulsory for all 
students) 


A. Education, including general 
principles and behaviour study. 


B. The content of the school curricu- 
$ lum in Primary Classes and in 
Standard I to VI, together with 
methods of teaching. 
(1) Art and Crafts ; (2) Geo- 
graphy; (3) History; (4) 
Mathematics; (5) Music; 
(6) Physical Training and 
Health Education ; (7) Science 


—general. 
‘ C. Observation and practical teach- 
ing. 
Language Studies (compulsory for all 
students) 
A. English. 
B. Malay. 


Personal Studies 


A. Choice of a main subject from the 
following list : 


(1) Arts and Crafts—any one 
section: (i) Art; (ii) Light 
Crafts ; (iii) Visual Aids ; 
(iv) Needlework ; (v) Handi- 
crafts (Woodwork and 
Metalwork). 

(2) Geography ; (3) History ; 

(4) Mathematics ; (5) Music ; 

(6) Physical and Health Educa- 

tion ; (7) Science—general. 

B. A set piece of work, simple 
individual or group research 
under the direction of the appro- 
priate lecturer. 
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The main effort of those in charge 
of the social welfare of students has 
been towards providing them with 
opportunities of meeting people of the 
right sort and especially with invitations 
to visit private homes. Valuable help 
has come from the British Council, 
local Rotary Clubs, the Liverpool 
Teachers’ Association, the East and 
West Friendship Council and the Inter- 
national Friendship League. Invita- 
tions have come also from Malayans on 
leave, from private persons with Malayan 
interests or connections, and, for 
Christian students, from local Church 
groups of various denominations. The 
college is in touch with a number of 
youth organisations. (A list of nine 
organisations who have given help 
follows.) 


In addition to organised visits con- 
cerned with students’ studies, excursions 
have been made to Chester, North 
Wales, the Lakes ... (and other places), 
and parties of students have visited the 
Merseyside Film Society, the Playhouse 
Theatre (Liverpool Repertory Com- 
pany) and the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts. 


Technical High School in British 
Honduras 

In January, 1952, the new technical 
high school was opened in Belize, with 
21 boys and 21 girls. The pupils are 
between 12 and 14 years old, and will 
take a four-year course. The school 
when full will hold 160 students. The 
subjects of the curriculum are English, 
Spanish, mathematics, geography, art, 
physics, chemistry, engineering (to what 
standard ?), technical drawing, work- 
shop practice, carpentry, cabinet- 
making, cookery and needlework. Later 
in the year the school will start evening 
classes as well as its day work. 

The new school is the first of its 
kind in British Honduras; but there 
are already a Government handicraft 
centre for adults and a domestic science 
centre for primary school girls. Some 
handicrafts and agriculture are of course 
taught in some primary schools. But 
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there is no doubt that a new specialised 
establishment like this will be a big 
step forward. 
New Film-strip Projector 

We have had a demonstration of a 
new film-strip projector, and were very 
pleased with it. The things that struck 


us favourably were: (i) It throws a 
good bright picture ; (ii) it only weighs 
a little over five pounds ; (iii) the film 
is very simple to insert neatly ; (iv) if 
you have no electric mains, you can 
generate your current with a hand 
generator—or from a battery if you 
prefer it. 

The projector is called the VC ; it is 
made by Visual Commuhications Ltd., 
17 Denbigh Street, London, S.W.1. It 
costs £12 12s., and the hand generator 
will cost about another £2 10s. 


Youth Work in Mauritius 


The 1950-51 report on youth work 
in Mauritius tells an encouraging tale. 
The island (the size of Surrey, with a 
population of half a million) now has 
25 scout troops and 17 guide troops, 
and many scouts and guides have 
attended training courses, camp con- 
ferences, and courses in various subjects, 
from play-production to book-binding, 
arranged by the Youth Council. 

The boys’ and girls’ club movement 
began in 1947. There are now some 
50 boys’ clubs of different kinds known 
to the Council, of which ‘‘some 20 
have now become excellent organisa- 
tions working on the right lines. Many 
ci them are open to the young people 
from all communities-—Creoles, Chinese, 
Indo-Mauritians and Muslims ’’. There 
are 17 girls’ clubs, seven of which are 
“almost open to the girls of any 
community ’’. It is good to read that 
the communal separatism which leaders 
of all groups in Mauritius deplore is 
showing signs of diminishing owing, the 
report suggests, partly to the big in- 
crease in the numbers of adolescents 
taking part in camps and courses 
together. In addition to the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, there are three youth clubs 
open to both sexes. 
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The permanent seaside camp site at 
Pointe aux Cannoniers was used for 
16 weeks, and 1,500 children had a week 
in camp ; many of them, in spite of the 
small size of the island, had never been 
to the seashore before. A new camp 
site has been opened at Cap Malheureux 
and has begun its work with two 
separate weeks of training for potential 
youth leaders, 50 boys attending one 
week and 50 girls the other. The 
camping movement is now spreading ; 
schools as well as clubs are beginning 
to run their own camps, and even the 
industrial school (an establishment for 
delinquent boys) ran a successful fort- 
night’s camp for 150 of its youngsters. 
The teachers’ training college of course 
is a regular visitor. 


There are of course still great diffi- 
culties. Mr. Pyneeandee of the youth 
service writes in his report of “the 
acute shortage that so frequently exists 
of suitable premises where young people 
can come together... In some 
organisations I find the only room is 
really overcrowded ... The diffi- 
culty has been increased now that a fee 
has been charged for the use of the 
school premises in the evenings. The 
effect of the lack of leaders... is 
even more serious’”’. These difficulties 
of course are not peculiar to Mauri- 
tius; and the lack of leaders should 
soon be overcome if the programme of 
training them in camp is energetically 
carried on. 


Trade School in Borneo 

With the assistance of a grant under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts, the Government of North Borneo 
opened a trade school in August, 1949, 
at Menggatal near the capital. The 
school buildings occupy two acres on a 
flat site on the Menggatal river, which 
gives opportunity for bathing and 
boating. The sea is only half an hour 
down stream, and a group of sea scouts 
has been formed. Other out-door 
activities include football and bad- 
minton. The school makes every effort 
to turn out artisans useful to their home 





villages, and it realises that needs vary 
from village to village. The boys of 
course do a good deal of the work in 
constructing and adapting their own 
buildings. No tuition or boarding fees 
are charged. The school is residential, 
and the year has two terms, January 
and August being vacations. One 
interesting activity has been the con- 
struction of a hand-driven winnowing 
machine and a_ pedal-driven rice 
threshing machine. 


Sir Herbert Scott 

African education has lost one of its 
great figures by the death of Sir Herbert 
Scott after half a century of activity in 
education. Herbert Scott was born in 
1873 and educated at Eton and at 
Hertford College, Oxford. In 1902 he 
went to the Transvaal as inspector of 
schools ; he became Secretary to the 
Transvaal education department in 1911 
and Director of Education in 1924. 
After four years as director, Scott joined 
the Colonial Education Service as 
Director of Education in Kenya, and 
remained there until his retirement in 
1935 : seven critical years during which 
new ideas and new life were circulating 
in African education as a result of the 
Phelps-Stokes Commissions. Scott 
received a C.M.G. on his retirement 
from Kenya in 1935 at the age of 62. 
But his educational work was by no 
means over. He was a member of the 
Secretary of State’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education in the Colonies 
from 1938 to 1948, and had just been 
reappointed in 1951, shortly before his 
death. He was knighted in 1948. In 
the work of the Committee, and in the 
more exacting work of its sub-com- 
mittees, Scott (though he would never 
have believed it) was eminent : eminent 
not only in discussion but often too in 
the work of drafting an acceptable 
report. His wise and liberal counsel 
and his fluent pen were at the service 
also of other bodies, notably of Edin- 
burgh House and missionary circles in 
general, and of London University’s 
Institute of Education, where for a time 
during the war he edited The Colonial 





Review. In his life he was an example, 
and in his doctrine a champion, of the 
partnership between state and church in 
African education: a system which is 
often assailed, but draws strength from 
the life and work of men like him. 


Long-playing Gramophone Records in 
English Teaching 

We had a note on p. 253 of our issue 
of January, 1952, on some long-playing 
records produced for Longmans Green 
& Co. by Mr. A. Myers. Messrs. 
Longmans Green have asked us to 
explain that the records we heard are 
purely experimental, and no such series 
is yet being produced for sale. Mr. 
Myers’ Unit Method English Course is 
of course available, but, so far at any 
rate, no records are available to go with 
it. We apologise to the publishers and 
to our readers for our slip. 


Study of African Education 

The two study groups which visited 
East, Central and West Africa in 1951 
under the auspices of the Nuffield 
Foundation and of the Colonial Office 
have returned to England after spending 
some six months in Africa. Their 
reports are receiving a limited circula- 
tion in African educational quarters, 
and a ten day conference is to be held 
during September at King’s College, 
Cambridge, at which, with the assistance 
of some members of the study groups, 
representative delegations from the 
African territories will discuss out- 
standing topics raised in the reports. 

It is too soon to predict the outcome 
of this interesting experiment in dis- 
cussion technique. While educational 
aims in England and Africa are the 
same, social and economic differences 
are so great that educationists in 
Africa would never regard as authori- 
tative the opinions of visitors from 
England, however eminent. On the 
other hand, the spectator proverbially 
sees more of the game; and a con- 
ference of African  educationists, 
valuable enough in itself, will be still 
more valuable through the participation 
of these distinguished visitors. 
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Compulsory Education in Iraq. Victor 
Clark. (Unesco ; London, H.M.S.O.) 
pp. 76, 3s. Od. 


Compulsory Education in Ecuador. 
Emilio Uzcategui. (Unesco; Lon- 
don, H.M.S.O.) pp. 60, 3s. 0d. 


Compulsory Education in Australia, 
compiled by the Australian National 
Co-operative Body for Education. 
(Unesco; London, H.M.S.O.) pp. 
189, 6s. Od. 


These are three volumes of a series, 
published by Unesco, of Studies on 
Compulsory Education. In planning its 
study of the problems of compulsory 
education, Unesco chose three coun- 
tries (England, France, Australia) 
which had already provided schools for 
all their children, and three others 
(Ecuador, Iraq, Thailand) which were 
still grappling with the problem. It 
designed also a comparative treatment 
of certain issues common to all educa- 
tional systems, and it has so far 
published two such studies: on the 
raising of the school-leaving age, and 
on the relationship between child 
labour and compulsory education. 

I confess that I was prejudiced against 
this series of publications, since the 
central problem of extending school 
facilities is the economic one of pro- 
viding schools and teachers; and a 
discussion of technicalities seemed to 
me premature. But I was wrong. There 
is plenty of interesting and useful 
material in these little books. We read, 
for example, that the Press in Ecuador 
co-operated nobly in the adult literacy 
campaign: ‘“‘ Two of the newspapers 
published the Laubach primer in serial, 
while others printed whole pages in 
large type on Sundays for the benefit 
of the new literates.” In the Iraq 
book there is an interesting criticism 
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of the primary schools for attempting 
to perform two separate functions 
which cannot in the writer’s view be 
performed by the same school: those 
of initiating young children into the 
business of schooling and (since most 
of the pupils leave school at an early 
age and receive no secondary educa- 
tion) of giving the older primary-school 
pupils some preparation for adult life. 

This Unesco series would be of no 
special interest to schools; but it 
should be read by administrators at the 
headquarters of education departments, 
and also by unofficial members of 
legislative bodies and education ad- 
visory boards. It is good to see how 
our colleagues in other countries tackle 
problems like our own. 


Up from Slavery. Booker T. Washing- 

ton, abridged and simplified by M. E. 
Carter. (London, Longmans, Green 
& Co.) pp. vii, 119. 3s. Od. 


There could not be a better choice for 
inclusion in the series Lives of Achieve- 
ment than the autobiography of Booker 
Washington. The story of Washington 
himself, and of the college which he 
founded at Tuskegee, loses nothing of 
its inspiration in Miss Carter’s simplified 
version. The book is produced within 
a standard 2,000-word vocabulary, and 
should be of great use and interest as a 
supplementary reader. The few words 
which are needed outside the standard 
vocabulary are explained in a glossary. 

Booker Washington’s story is full of 
suggestions for the educationist in the 
tropics. It is interesting to read his 
struggles against the universal protest, 
**T want my boy to be educated, not 
to waste his time digging potatoes’’. 
He seems to have been more successful 
than most of us in breaking down this 
ancient prejudice, and in framing and 
securing acceptance for a curriculum 








suited to the pupils’ environment. Is 
it because, whereas many of us still are 
outsiders, he was working among his 
own people, and was able to say, 
“* This is what you and I need todo. I 
am going to do it ; will you join me? ”’? 


Basic Arithmetic (Books IA and IB). 
T. G. Daffern (Oxford, Blackwell), 
pp. 88, 65, 3s. 6d. each. 


Mr. Daffern is headmaster of an 
English secondary school, and _ has 
written his book for English children. 
It is too English to be suitable as it 
stands for class-room use overseas, but 
it contains some ideas which could 
profitably be adapted to overseas 
conditions, and teachers overseas would 
be well advised to look at it. 

Mr. Daffern has two main ideas. 
The first is to restrict the contents of 
his book to what is really essential, or, 
as he puts it, to “all the arithmetic 
we use from day to day’. The second 
is to make the book explain itself to 
the pupil, so that he can get ahead by 
himself as far as possible, only calling 
in the teacher when he is in difficulty. 
It is planned, in fact, for the needs of 
children working as individuals or in 
groups on free activity lines. 

Mr. Daffern uses big pages, large 
type, and heaps of diagrams, and he 
mixes mechanical drill effectively with 
problems. As far as he can, he bases 
his problems on the diagrams. One 
page, for example, headed ‘‘ One Eye 
on the Clock ’’, contains four diagrams 
involving telling the time. The first 
tells us that dinner must be ready at 
12.40, and that potatoes and sausages 
take so long to cook: at what time 
then must they be put on? The second 
asks questions based on Bill’s hour of 
rising, his journey time to work, and 
the time he is due. The third deals 
similarly with catching a train, and the 
fourth with a bus timetable. 

It is all admirably done, and my chief 
doubt is whether children who need 
such careful and gentle leading into 
arithmetic could be well enough ad- 
vanced in English to follow all the 
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instructions and explanations. The 
general pattern of the book should 
stimulate fresh ideas of arithmetic 
teaching among students in teacher 
training centres overseas, and the book 
should be in their libraries. 


Table Tennis. Netball. Rugby Union 
Football. (London, Educational Pro- 
ductions, Ltd.), pp. 32, 40, 47; 
2s. Od. each. 


These admirable little handbooks, 
each prepared with the approval of the 
governing body of the game in question, 
do not contain the official rules of the 
game in the usual legalistic language, 
but contain instead a simple paraphrase 
of the rules, abundantly illustrated with 
diagrams. Their accuracy is sufficiently 
attested by the commendatory foreword 
in each case from the president or 
secretary of the governing body. They 
are members of a series entitled Know 
the Game, and they certainly should, 
help to bring about a better knowledge. 
The series contains books on several 
other games, including cricket, tennis, 
soccer and hockey; all are the same 
price. They would be most useful to 
schools which play these games, 
especially where there is no qualified 
games teacher. 


All for an Egg, pp. 32. The End of the 
Emden, pp. 32. Joe Wins a Prize, 
pp. 32. The Story of Mr. K., pp. 32. 
All by John Anderson (London, 
Harrap). Is. 3d. each. 


This is a new series of Pioneer 
Readers: not, I presume, specially 
intended for oversea use, but neverthe- 
less likely to be very useful overseas, 
because their language is so simple. 
Not only the language : the story itself 
is short and simple, and yet interesting. 
And when I say interesting, { mean 
interesting. My conscience as a re- 
viewer would have been satisfied with 
reading one book and glancing at the 
other four to make sure they were of 
the same type ; but having read one I 
wanted to read the others, and did. 
Mr. Anderson’s style owes a good deal 
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to Hemingway and Damen Runyon, 
with free use of direct speech and of the 
historic present, and with much 
repetition. And very vivid it is. I 
quote the opening of The End of the 
Emden : 


** What was the Emden ? 

She was a ship. The Emden was a 
warship. She was a German war- 
ship. 

Look at her! She is a cruiser. 

She has three funnels. 

She has ten guns. The guns are 
4.2-inch guns. She has two tor- 
pedo tubes. 

She is a fast cruiser.” 

And so on. Perhaps you do not like 
this sort of thing. I do. And I think 
children do. I think African children 
do. This style is catching. I am 
catching it. I must stop. 


Modern Speech Training. B. Lumsden 
Milne. (London, Macmillan), pp. x, 
60, 2s. 6d. 


Mrs. Lumsden Milne claims that her 
book will teach its readers to speak 
English like an English person. She 
lists common mistakes under eight 
heads : long vowels, diphthongs, other 
vowels, consonants, the glottal stop, 
syllable stress, rhythm, and intonation. 
She has collated mistakes made by 
Africans, Burmese, Ceylonese, Chinese, 
Indians, Javanese, Malays, Siamese, and 
West Indians, and promises to show, 
one by one, how they are to be corrected. 


Mrs. Lumsden Milne begins by listing 
the phonetic symbols needed for English, 
illustrating each with an English key 
werd. The readers are adjured to learn 
the symbols, and correct pronunciation 
is then given in phonetic symbols. 
Mrs. Lumsden Milne gives attention to 


many common errors, such as the 
confusion between the vowel sounds of 
of ship and sheep, of man and men, and 
between consonants such as the th 


in moth and with. She has useful 
chapters on stress and intonation, and 
there is much in her book that will be 
useful. 

The weakness in the book is that a 
list of phonetic symbols gives no help 
to people who do not know how the 
key words should be pronounced. West 
Africans, for example, who pronounce 
cat, cut, burn and bird kat, kot, bo:n, 
be:d will continue to do so. Within 
its limitations, Mrs. Lumsden Milne’s 
book will be very helpful, but it does 
not list all the common errors, and it 
cannot enable a reader to do without 
hearing correct speech. 


An Explaining and Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of Scientific and Technical Words. 
W. E. Flood and Michael West. 
(London, Longmans Green & Co.), 
pp. viii, 397, 12s. 6d. 


This dictionary is a sequel to an 
article by the same authors in the July, 
1949, issue of Oversea Education, in 
which they discussed the problems of 
providing popular scientific and tech- 
nical reading matter to people for whom 
English was a foreign language. It 
explains 10,000 words in 50 subjects, 
using an explaining vocabulary of 
about 2,000 words, 56 of which, such 
as neutron, electrolysis, spectrum, are 
technical terms, separately listed and 
themselves explained in the dictionary. 
The book gives plenty of space to each 
explanation — mathematical calculus 
gets a page and a quarter—and has 
1,300 illustrations. On pages 168 and 
169, for example, there are pictures of 
a ship’s hawse, the headgear of a coal- 
mine, the headstock of a lathe, the 
Heaviside layer, helical gear, a helicopter, 
and two species of hemiptera. It is 
a fascinating book to read, and though 
specialists may criticise points of detail, 
it should be extremely useful, especially 
to secondary schools in the tropics 
where science is studied. 
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NELSON’S 
Swahili 
Readers 


SOMENI KWA FURAHA 


A. Loogman 
Mfululizo mpya wa masomo kwa watoto wa darasa la kwanza mpaka 
wanafunzi wa darasa la nne, 


KITABU CHA KWANZA. Kina masomo yaliyo rahisi, maneno ya 


mwanzo na visentensi vifupi, kwa watoto wa darasa la kwanza. tod 


KITABU CHA PILI. Kwa wanafunzi wa darasa la pili. Kitabu hiki 
kina michezo mengi na nyimbo na mifano ya kuchora picha, yote yawe 
kama msaada wa mafundisho. Muziki ya kuimba nyimbo zile mere 
chapa katika kitabu cha mwalimu. 1od 


KITABU CHA TATU. Kina masomo magumu zaidi, na mazoezi 


yanavyotakiwa katika muhtasari ya serikali, na nyimbo za furaha. rod 


NAMNA YA KUFUNDISHA KUSOMA 


F ie) 


Kitabu cha Mwalimu kwa ‘‘Someni kwa Furaha 


Kina maelezo yote yanayotakiwa katika kazi ya kuwafundisha watoto 
wadogo sana, hata watoto wenye umri wa miaka mitano au sita. 
Taisinincnwces mwalimu vile vile katika mafundisho ya masomo yaliyomo 
mwenye kitabu cha kwanza, cha pili na cha tatu; tena kina muziki ya 
nyimbo zote za vitabu vile, pamoja na mashauri, mazoezi na maswali 
ya kila namna yenye kufaa ili ya kufaulu vizuri katika kazi ya 


kuwasomesha watoto barabara. 25 


KITABU CHA NNE kinatayarishwa 


Nelsons Parkside Edinburgh 9 Gt. Britain 









































ATLASES 


STUDY ATLAS 


This atlas is a complete geography textbook containing 56 pages of 
maps and 86 pages of text. In addition to the maps, much statistical 
information about areas, population, trade, etc. has been included and 
also notes on the significance of geographical detail, and many additional 
diagrams. There are 1,200 exercises, both general and regional, each of 
which derives its answer from specifically indicated maps or additional 
information which its given. 

10s. 6d. 


CLARION ATLAS 


This inexpensive new atlas contains 48 pages of maps and 16 pages of 
text. The maps stress areas and regions rather than boundaries, and 
detail is reduced to a minimum. There is an important series of maps 
for the world and each continent, showing population, political groupings, 
seasonal differences, vegetation, etc. The physical maps are printed in 
seven colours. 

3s. 6d. 


THE PATHFINDER ATLAS 
for WEST AFRICA 


A 48-page world atlas with diagrams of the solar system and large-scale 


maps of Nigeria, the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. Very full treatment 
is given of the climate, natural vegetation, population and resources of 
the West Coast. 

3s. Od. 
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ATLAS for CENTRAL AFRICA 

This atlas is designed specially for use in schools in the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland, and is planned on similar lines to the Pathfinder Atlas for 
West Africa. 

It has an end-paper map of Bechuanaland at the front of the atlas, and 
also contains a page of historical maps of Southern Africa, a page of 
explanatory maps of scales and relief based on Table Mountain, Cape 
own, and also a new air-age map of the world centred on Johannesburg. 


4s. 6d. 
THE STANDARDISED z 
SOUTH AFRICAN ATLAS 


An atlas of the world with large scale maps of the provinces of the Union 
of South Africa. It has 40 pages of maps, including many climatic and 
economic maps. 

4s. Od. 


t Afrikaans Edition is also published 4s. Od. 
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